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Cultural Gleanings from an 
Experimental Reading 
Assignment 


ICH in its acquisition of lavishly illustrated post-war periodicals and 
albums devoted to aspects of French culture, present and past, Mount 
Holyoke College is in a specially favored position to encourage general 
campus interest in contemporary French thought. A generous and much 
appreciated gift made in the fall of 1946 through the Services Culturelles 
de |’Ambassade de France, the collection includes copies of La France Vit, 
Vogue, Silhouette, Quadrige, Plaisir de France, Destin de Paris, Elites 
frangaises, L’Art et la Mode, l’Amour de l’ Art, Album dela Mode du Figaro, 
Paris, L’ Elégance francaise, Qualité, Art et Style, and Paris Libéré. 

As the writer first sampled the various periodicals, she experienced a 
surge of nostalgic yearning for France, and she realized that here lay a 
treasure-store rich in potentialities for increasing anticipatory interest in 
French culture on the part of her young beginners at Mount Holyoke 
College. That they had a mere two weeks bowing acquaintance with the 
language did not necessarily seem a deterrent.' They were therefore instruc- 
ted to browse for their own pleasure and profit and to give tangible expres- 
sion to their findings in written reports due a week later. Although the ini- 
tial announcement produced considerable trepidation, the beginners com- 
plied with manifest good will, introducing a procedure that might well be 
adopted by future sections, to their own great advantage. In the following 
analysis, use will be made of excerpts from individual reports and material 
drawn from discussions subsequent to the experimental reading lesson. 

The general consensus of opinion, as expressed orally and in written form 
by the beginners, was one of delight in the varied contents of the special art 
and fashion magazines under consideration. As viewed by the French 101 
students, these contents might be classified in the following categories: 
photographs depicting sites of interest, ‘country estates, cathedrals, old 
fortresses, and chateaux’’; developments on “‘la femme’’—fashions and fur- 
belows, perfumes and jewelry; pictorial sequences devoted to such facets af 
Parisian life as the Luxembourg garden with its statuesque Queens, or an 
evening at the Opéra; sobering accounts of recent national developments; 


1 Three credit French 101 began September 20, 1946. The reading assignment was made 
October 2, and written reports collected October 7-9. There were eight recitation and two 
laboratory drill session contacts during the period September 20—October 7. 
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manifestations of creative endeavor in every field; and even “gossip col- 
umns” somewhat reminiscent of American counterparts. 

Priscilla Anne analyzed the appeal of La France Vit as follows: 
This periodical dealt with everything of primary interest to the average person, 
whether French or American. It printed pictures of the latest plays and criticized 
them, advertised concerts and interviewed artists, published works of art, old and 
new, by way of comparison, discussed present and coming fashions, and criticized 


books. 


That the periodicals brought into sharper focus recent events with which 
Madeleine Jean was somewhat acquainted is evident from the following 
excerpt: 


The occupation and liberation of France were well illustrated with photographs. 
I could make out enough of the French to get the idea of what was going on, and 
enjoyed it very much. Parades, reviews, guerrilla fighting, building street barricades 
and rebuilding the paved streets gave a good picture of what Paris endured during 
the war. 


A pictorial sequence, entitled ‘‘Metamorphoses,”’ cast its poetic charm 
over one of the beginners. 


This article portrayed the metamorphoses of a village, from a pretty little town 
in spring, with many green trees and pretty flowers, to an equally pretty town in 
winter, with bare trees that had limbs fur-covered with snow. There was also the 
metamorphosis of a woman, from a rather plain lady, to an exceptionally elegant 
and regal one. 


Reactions were divided as to the fashion reviews. A number of students 

referred to their acquaintance with the American published Vogue and 
Mademoiselle, commenting philosophically on general similarities among all 
such periodicals. Others disapproved of the French styles portrayed, as 
“radical and extreme,” or “daring and sophisticated,” and characterized 
the hats displayed as “‘brilliantly atrocious.” A careful analyst made the 
following observations: 
One of the most striking features about all the French magazines was the amount 
of elegance displayed. There was a great abundance of luxury items, and of exquisite- 
looking things. The fashion magazines mentioned something about perfumery in 
approximately half the pages. The fashions portrayed were for the most part, very 
extreme, featuring low decolletage, full hips, and full, or extremely narrow skirts. 
The result was a very feminine albeit extreme appearance. 


Perhaps even more psychological in her attempt was Mary Lee: 


After years of tyranny, foreign occupation and control, and scarcity of every- 
thing, the French have yielded to a desire for everything in lavish abundance. 
Fashions reflect this with lines that are full, draped, and overlapping, and with 
sumptuous materials used in quantities impossible still. Jewelry is very ornate, 
heavy, gaudy with its splendor. Several watches, for instance, had tiny dials, flanked 
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by phenomenally large rubies, with carved bands of heavy gold, dotted with dia- 
monds. 


One student confided that the browsing assignment was particularly agree- 
able in that she was at the time “shopping around”’ for a formal evening 
gown herself and that she was happy to consult authorities on the matter. 
Still another observed that many of the models selected to display the gowns 
had undoubtedly been chosen for their prestige and position, as well as 
grace and beauty. Though this practice also exists in the United States, 
she expressed concern over the titles of baroness, countess, and princess, 
with their implications of social cleavage. A number of beginners remarked 
on the one or two sports models shown by designers, reaching fairly valid 
conclusions as to apparent differences in Continental and American tastes as 
well as the environmental influences, climatic and otherwise, that have 
helped to mold such sportswear centers as California and Texas. A discern- 
ing sophomore expressed with nicety her favorable reaction to the make-up 
of the fashion periodicals, and she deduced that the French are an innately 
artistic race: 


These magazines were extremely well arranged. Formal gowns by a number of 
designers were placed on the same pages in order to emphasize the contrasts between 
them. In planning the reviews, editors seemed to have worked to achieve as dra- 


matic an effect as possible. Organizers of these periodicals must have been artists 
themselves. 


Perfume advertisements, far more “voluminous” in quantity than those 
appearing in American publications, carried messages in addition to their 
commercial connotations. According to Patricia Louise: 


The advertisements for perfume and cosmetics seemed a little more daring than 
those usually found in our magazines. It was strange to look at the address in the 
place that was advertising, and find them all saying Paris. 


A fellow classmate found other advertisements “striking in their simplicity,” 
in that they merely stated the name of their world-famous creator. In the 
advertising field as elsewhere, it was felt that the French made the most of 
their opportunities for artistic invention. 


The advertisements make our banal commercialism highly inferior. Advertise- 
ments for perfume, for instance, are sophisticated, and manifestly of artistic merit. 
Illustrations tend toward surrealism. 


There was some amusement over the use of English names such as “For- 
bidden,” “Always,” and “Scandal” in the traditional land of perfumes, and 
a freshman philosophically concluded that “It all proves women are the 
same the world over.’”’ Although the beginners, as might be expected, had 
read relatively little in their readers during the two-week period, they al- 
ready felt somewhat acclimated. 
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I was fascinated by the extravagant and often weird advertisements, especially 
of perfumes. One company mentioned a shop in Deauville, a city referred to in our 
readers. Many of the announcements were easy to read because the words were 
similar to English ones, or contained words that English had borrowed. 


To even a casual browser, the collection of periodicals revealed perspec- 
tives of artistic wealth. A disconcerting discovery for many was the reflec- 
tion of surrealistic trends. Barbara Jane expressed herself as being rather 
surprised that “ultramodern art, of the type practiced by Salvador Dali,” 
was so prevalent in France. A classmate was more outspoken in her dis- 
approval. 


Many of these drawings I did not like. Not being an artist, I do not consider my 
opinion any criterion for art, but the pictures were quite ugly. The surrealist pictures 
especially, I didn’t understand, and therefore didn’t appreciate. 


The newer type of architecture, which later received considerable dis- 
cussion on the Mount Holyoke campus (in the spring of 1947) in conjunc- 
tion with a Le Corbusier exhibit, provoked thoughtful comments from ex- 
perts of some two weeks’ standing in French: 


New apartments and public buildings showed a trend definitely simple modern. 
Description was also given of architecture in the colonies: an airport in Tunis, a 
hotel in Algiers, and colonial homes on box-like platforms. 


Many were the artistic contrasts noted. Ruth Marie found a sampling of 
French provincial churches, convents and monasteries somewhat reminis- 
cent in their simplicity of design of the Spanish missions in California. 
For her, sketches of modern churches were ‘‘quite revolutionary and a little 
disturbing.”’ A number of students found themselves ‘‘too American” in 
their tastes to appreciate the more radical modern interior decoration. 
Others reveled, as did Martha Ann, in the exquisite discrimination manifest 
in some of the photographs. 


I particularly liked the reproduction of a library in one of the large Parisian homes. 
The room was extremely large and at first sight it seemed to have a bewildering 
array of colors. There were books lining the walls and reaching up to the ceiling. 
Two spiral staircases led up to the last row of books. On a large panel there were 
hung at least a dozen paintings, some of which were full length. The appearance 
of the room as a whole, was one of limitless wealth. 


Entranced by an extended article on tapestries, richly illustrated, students 
proclaimed this account one of their favorites. 

Theatrical developments of interest to the beginners centered on ballet 
offerings and Franco-American exchanges. ‘‘Despite the war,’’ remarked 


Dorothy Joyce, “the ballets looked just as finished, if not more so than the 
New York productions staged under conditions hundreds of times better.” 
Do the superlative costumes and scenery of this unreal world serve to mask 
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a very real national disequilibrium, she queries. Is France making a gal- 
lant gesture, or is she inherently superior in art? 

Amused by the discovery of photographic sequences devoted to Billion 
Dollar Baby, Show Boat, The Glass Menagerie, and Gregory Peck as the cur- 
rent film favorite, the beginners found themselves, to their surprise, “getting 
the gist of things rather well.’’ Quite a number commented on the apparent 
French interest in “hot” music as played by American Negro performers, 
and they were pleased to discover that Le Journal d’ Une Femme de Cham- 
bre, in its original American version, was being currently shown in Holyoke. 
That they comprehended a very creditable amount of French on the basis 
of their brief initiation was evident. While an adult may be inclined to smile 
at one adolescent’s admission of pleasure in recognizing the phrases en 
haut de la page and en bas de la page as old friends regularly heard in the 
classroom, her satisfaction was undoubtedly real. A more adventuresome 
companion had gone farther afield, in exploring suggestions for games: 


What interested me most was a word game in which they pictured several different 
things and put certain letters in, and the reader was to guess the name of the famous 
person that could be found in the puzzle. 


Lively class discussions (in English!) were stimulated by the experimen- 
tal reading assignment. Most students were curious about financial values. 
They had noticed the 150 or 200 francs listed as the price of some of the 
periodicals, and they wished to consider rates of exchange and relative 
standards of living, today and in periods of lesser strain. Others had reacted 
to “lovely living rooms, salons, or dining rooms, with accompanying 
kitchens labeled modern and efficient, kitchens that would have proved mis- 
erable to the average American housewife.’’ Here there was considerable 
opportunity for exploring basic differences in the two civilizations and for 
dwelling on the culinary triumphs that the French woman can produce in 
kitchens less rich in technical invention. With the flat statement that ‘The 
French pin-up girl is far differently proportioned than the American beauty; 
she is shorter and a little heavier, and doesn’t always impress one as beauti- 
ful,’ members of the class entered the controversial field of aesthetics, 
quoting as supporting evidence figures in famous paintings or French actors 
and actresses with whom they were familiar. As the year progressed, they 
introduced additional information culled as a result of attendance at 
French film showings on the campus, in New York, Cambridge, Northamp- 
ton or Amherst. 

To an adult acquainted with the French, the publications under discus- 
sion represent a glowing gesture of solidarity, a reaffirmation of faith in 
France by the French, and a touching reminder of the culture that will 
ever be hers to share with others. That she should seek to re-establish her- 
self in domains where she excells—the world of fashion, creative art, the 
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manufacture of perfumes, wines, and articles de luxe—is eminently under- 
standable on the part of a nation seeking spiritual as well as financial re- 
covery. 

To the insufficiently initiated, however, certain misconceptions might 
arise from a cursory perusal of these periodicals—mistakes in judgment 
typical not only of adolescent thinking, but of that of a general public not 
entirely aware of French characteristics. Some remedial discussion was, as 
a consequence, necessary to correct impressions such as the following: 


1. In some ways it was rather sickening to think that so much could be spent 
on external splendor, in a country which needs so many essentials after the long 
years of war. 


2. France, it appears, has returned to her own with an immense joie de vivre, 
and a luxury similar to that of the Louis. 


3. I was much interested in the high quality of paper used in the magazines. It 
seems odd that a nation just emerging from war could use such fine paper in its 
cultural magazines. 


Confronted by a statement to the effect that “The French allow their 
imagination and creative ability to override their common sense in such 
matters as interior decoration, fashion, and architecture,” the writer felt 
it necessary to dwell at some length on issues such as the psychological 
attributes of the French, their recognized world leadership in artistic in- 
novation and differences due to divergent social and economic strata that 
might be associated with any society. 

In general, the reading experiment proved stimulating, and furnished 
pertinent opportunities for cross cutting through related subject matter 
fields with a resultant heightening of interest on the part of the learner. 
Viewed objectively, the publications represented superior specimens of 
technical make-up and journalistic merit. In the words of an outstanding 
senior: 


The whole level of the magazines seemed higher intellectually than those of Ameri- 
can magazines. The appeal of the advertising was more subtle, in better taste, than 
that of American advertising. Most surveys of art and drama seemed honest at- 
tempts to evaluate what was going on in France, rather far cries from our movie 
magazine type of personality discussion. 


The vitality of French creative art in surviving the years of war and destruc- 
tion, with little lasting effect, was a revelation to the class. To an impression 
of achievement in successfully “‘navigating” foreign captions and “‘feeling”’ 
the sense of entire articles was therefore merged a rewarding experience in 
related and divergent aspects of French and American life. Though the two 
countries were far apart, and their modes and ways of thinking might ap- 
pear different, fundamentally there was a comforting similarity between the 
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two peoples. Motivated by feminine interests and a laudable curiosity that 
transcended linguistic difficulties, the Mount Holyoke beginners, in a les- 
son unanimously classified as “fun, not work,” considerably widened their 
cultural perspectives. 
MELva LIND 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 





Of special interest to students of elementary French—perhaps even to 
the more sophisticated ones!—are several scenes in the motion picture GOOD 
NEWS. One haughty girl continually displays a smattering of French which 
always confounds her opposition—always, that is, until she comes forth with 
quel fromage! The lovely heroine—a language major of all things!—is then 
perfectly justified in pointing out that quel dommage! is the correct expression. 


“ ‘Literature’ does not mean merely literature in the English language. 
Its study therefore involves the problem of reading either in translation or in 
foreign languages. It will often be necessary to use translations. But this Com- 
mission believes that it is of utmost importance for students to pursue at least 
one foreign language, ancient or modern, until they have read some signifi- 
cant literature in that language. Not otherwise can the larger aims of literary 
study be achieved. Secondary schools can render great service by providing 
for relatively early study of language, and for fair mastery of a single foreign 
language, instead of allowing merely superficial training in more than one 
language other than Enlish.” (sic) [Association of American Colleges Bul- 
letin, XX XIII, 4 (December, 1947), ‘‘The Place of Letters in Liberal Edu- 
cation,” p. 693.| 


Did you know that some of the finest examples of ancient Peruvian 
weaving contain as many as 270 threads to the inch? Can you imagine 325 
natural dyes? ‘‘Reviving Peruvian Crafts” in the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union (November, 1947) describes the successful attempt to restore Peruvian 
craftsmanship to its former high level. 








Help Still Wanted— Knowledge of 
Foreign Languages Useful 


HE article, ““Men Wanted—Knowledge of a Foreign Language Neces- 

sary,’’* interested me the more because I had just completed an analy- 
sis of the agency “want ads” for men and for women in the Sunday edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune for November 24th. Since that time I have 
followed them quite regularly, and, while keeping no such detailed statis- 
tics as Mr. Burke offered, I have been able to make some observations and 
draw some tentative conclusions which may be of interest as supplemen- 
tary to his. 

As for the importance of our business representatives abroad being able 
to speak the language of the country in which they work, I am entirely in 
accord with Mr. Burke’s sentiments. However, my findings for the past 
year indicate that there now exists a far less extensive gap between the num- 
ber of positions specifying South America and those calling for a knowledge 
of Spanish than he found. In fact, in the issues analyzed thoroughly, I 
have found that a goodly number—sometimes a majority—of the ad- 
vertisements stating that men are to be sent to a given area say that they 
must have a knowledge of the native language or that it would be helpful. 
There is variation from week to week and a tremendous difference between 
the apparent policies of individual employment agencies—of which more 
later. It may be that a large part of the discrepancy in our findings is due to 
a difference in our source materials. I hold no brief for any one newspaper, 
but since the New York Times, for instance, does not now send its classified 
advertisements section outside the metropolitan area, I read what is avail- 
able. 

One of the factors which most greatly affects the number of language 
positions available is of course the condition of our foreign trade. As we all 
know, the dollar shortage in other countries is at present causing a great 
curtailment in buying from us. But if we have learned anything from past 
mistakes in trying to sell without buying, if the existence and efforts of the 
World Trade Organization and other international agencies are to mean a 
great deal, if the increasing demand for heavy machinery, bath tubs, sew- 
ing machines, soda fountain fixtures, automobiles and the like, of which 
any traveler in at least the Caribbean area must be aware, if these result in 
the increased trade and communication that must be inevitable in even a 
moderately healthy world; there will be, in coming years, a tremendous 
growth in international dealings of all kinds. Today’s situation represents an 


* Burke, Victor W., Modern Language Journal, November, 1946, pp. 449-452. 
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ebb tide as compared with a year ago and, we hope, as compared with next 
year and those to follow. So any optimism based on an analysis of the ‘“‘want 
ads” in current issues or newspapers should not be of the “undue” variety. 

With that understanding let us get down to cases. In the Herald Tribune 
for October 19, 1947, fifty-four agencies listed positions for which male help 
was wanted. Of these, nineteen carried entries calling for men with a knowl- 
edge of foreign language. Since there was a total of thirty-three entries, of 
which several were plural, there was no way of knowing how many openings 
actually were listed. The Foreign Language Bureau asked for ‘‘many 
English-Spanish stenographers.” The Position Securing Bureau asked for 
unspecified numbers of Sales Representatives (who would find “languages 
helpful,”) Stenographer Clerks (“Spanish helpful,”) Junior Surveyors (who 
must “‘speak Spanish’’) and for four Labor Relations Trainees, who were 
to be college men and speak Spanish. 

Although nineteen agencies carried calls for men with foreign language, 
most of that number had only one or two such items. More than a fourth 
of the total number were listed by one agency. This represents a recent 
change accompanying the decline in the number of entries and highlights 
the fact that agencies do have their specialities—far more, even, than 
would be understood from a reading of the ‘Employment Agency Direc- 
tory” which the Herald Tribune will provide upon request. In this issue, of 
the five agencies having separate sections for Foreign Positions only two 
mention either or both area or language in any cases. Consequently we have 
no data on the twenty-five foreign positions the remaining three list. If 
this were an isolated case it might not be significant, but it seems to be 
characteristic week after week. However, there is at least one other agency 
which has often listed foreign positions separately and has on occasion 
stressed language requirements. 

Of the two agencies in this issue which do give fuller data, one specifies 
language or country for four out of five positions and the other for ten out 
of thirty. It seems also that there may be some implicit assumption that a 
man going to Latin America will be expected to know some Spanish. Cer- 
tainly the reverse is true. There are only five ads—single line entries, space 
is expensive !—which specify ‘‘Latin America” without language, but there 
are eight which specify Spanish without naming a country. Of course, when 
several persons are sought, all of whom may be going to different countries, 
this is natural. 

Observation of the continuing differences in the types of advertisements 
inserted by various agencies finally led me to write to a number of the 
leading ones asking for certain information. Several of them were good 
enough to reply rather fully. In light of available data, my tentative con- 
clusion seems to be borne out—agency ads to a considerable extent reflect 
the attitudes of the agency managers themselves. Just how much cause and 
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effect there is between their attitudes and those of their clients it is impossi- 
ble to say, but the letters certainly represent a variety of attitudes. 

At one extreme, a manager writes that the demand for foreign lan- 
guages comes chiefly from the Export-Import field and that, while there 
are large numbers of engineers and highly skilled building craftsmen going 
abroad, very rarely are they expected to know the language of the country. 
He concludes: “In closing we can not help but remark that in our many 
years experience in dealing with the public especially with many foreigners 
coming from abroad the importance they stress, is knowing English. Hence, 
we feel we here at home do not put enough emphasis on our own language.” 
(sic/) 

A second agency proprietor seems to share these sentiments without 
being quite so outspoken about it. The agency claimed to be one of the 
few in New York specializing in the screening of candidates for foreign 
positions. Their ads would not seem to bear out the claim, but the full 
reply was appreciated. In two pages, the only mention of need for a foreign 
language was for “‘some”’ stenographers, secretaries, clerks and the like. 
It is ignored completely in the rather full listing of engineers, construction 
men and others. The proprietor says: ‘‘The requisitions for male personnel 
would be that they qualify in every respect as to their educational back- 
ground and as to the experience required in each individual job... . ”’ 

A person dealing with an agency like either of these “specialists in for- 
eign placements” would surely be completely discouraged about the possible 
value of a language in either securing a position abroad or in using it once 
he arrived there. That there are other viewpoints is evidenced by other 
replies. 

The proprietor of an agency which carries a great many ads for local 
positions requiring language comments on the fluctuating nature of the 
situation without committing herself. Another places at approximately 
fifty per cent the number of employers who require a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country in which the person will work. 

This sounds encouraging, but two others give much more cause for feel- 
ing that there are placement officials who realize that languages really do 
matter. The Manager of the Foreign Department of the Position Securing 
Bureau, Mr. Leland R. Perkins, states that a knowledge of the native lan- 
guage is most often required in sales and contact work but that all their 
clients require a knowledge of the foreign language when the very nature 
of the work makes it mandatory or advisable. May it not be that the 
manager’s personal opinion as to advisability or desirability decides the 
wording of the ad when line space is at a premium? This Bureau was the 
one which some weeks ago ran an item; ‘Auditors and Accountants, travel 
or resident. Languages helpful. Al companies. Expenses plus $3900 to 
$7500.”” Mr. Perkins expressed an interest in establishing contact with 
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qualified men students or graduates desiring foreign employment. Since 
our students often ask us how they can establish contact with the companies 
that may be interested in their knowledge of the country and its people and 
since we are all eager that those companies have available to them the kind 
of men who can promote understanding, it seems a fair procedure to pass 
on this bit of information concerning what seems, from a considerable period 
of observation, probably the best single possibility. 

The last letter—the most encouraging of all in some respects—is from 
the J. T. Gleason Personnel Service. Mr. Gleason wrote a full answer and 
offered further services in supplying information. He placed the ratio be- 
tween calls for Spanish and French as approximately four to one. The fields 
in which a knowledge of the language is most often required are, according to 
him, Construction, Oil, and Mining. It is his estimate that in these fields 
some 70 percent of the employers insist upon knowledge of the language of 
the country in which the person will work, about 10 per cent prefer it but do 
not insist, about 15 per cent give it some preference and only about 5 per 
cent do not give it much weight. This sounds wonderful, yet in his current 
listing of a group of foreign positions no mention is made of language or 
place. 

It is clear at least that there exists a wide difference of opinion among 
agencies as to what qualifications in applicants it is desirable and prac- 
ticable to try to obtain. There are indications that it is sometimes not easy 
to obtain applicants who are equipped with language in addition to the other 
skills or experience required. This raises the possibility that some agencies 
may prefer to minimize the importance of language in order to fill the posi- 
tion and obtain the fee. One of the indications of difficulty is found in the 
repetition for successive weeks of various advertisements. For instance, at 
this writing an ““FC Bookkeeper, to post in Spanish,” has been sought three 
successive weeks, A ‘“‘Translator English to Spanish, drug, West, Open” 
had been unsuccessfully sought over a month and after three weeks the 
offering for a “Translator-typist, Italian and French” was raised from $50 
a week to $50 plus lunch. 

Further evidence of the scarcity of available candidates acquainted with 
the people and language of countries with which we deal is provided by the 
experience of a graduate of ours who is now completing the ‘“‘Latin American 
Sequence”’ in one of the Eastern Universities. She tells me that last summer, 
when she talked with the Personnel Director of a large oil company, the 
Director stated that there were not nearly as many people as they would 
like to use who possessed the combination of skills and information which 
this young lady will have upon completion of her course. In a way this is 
extraneous since it is only men who are under consideration here, but the 
point holds true: there is an acknowledged dearth of qualified applicants—a 
fact which may cause companies to consider it hopeless to find the com- 
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bination they would like and so to lessen their demands. We may wonder, 
for instance, what qualifications will be possessed by the person hired— 
after at least three successive weeks of advertising—as a salesman for 
South America, fluent in Spanish, experienced in cosmetics or pharmaceuti- 
cal lines, at $6000. 

It is presumably understood but is occasionally stated that only the 
positions which cannot be filled from files are advertised. Examples of 
needs in the local market not supplyable from card indexes were an Office 
Boy who could speak Spanish and Reservation Clerks in unspecified num- 
bers, preferably college trained and able to speak Spanish fluently. Nor 
were there available from the files, evidently, a Russian translator with air 
corps experience, at $4160, an Executive Assistant with a knowledge of 
French law, nor a Correspondence Clerk who could write and speak Greek 
fluently, for which services he would be paid $4800 a year. The difficulty in 
filling positions even from the registrations of two or three agencies is seen, 
furthermore, in the duplication or even triple appearance of ads for an es- 
pecially exacting or unusual position. In this particular issue two agencies 
advertise for the second week for a ‘Copy man with a working knowledge of 
Spanish and French for the Export Field.’”’ The catch comes, presumably, in 
the requirement that he have at least five years advertising experience in 
package goods. When found, the man will earn $6-7,000 per year. Double 
ads appeared also for a Sales Correspondent who knows both drug manu- 
facture and French, to be paid $300 a month. 

The only call for Portuguese in this particular number is for an Export 
Administrative Assistant who knows budget, schedules and sales corre- 
spondence. A “‘top company” will pay him $4500. Rather strangely there 
are no calls for German or Italian male personnel. There is usually a sprink- 
ling, but only that, of calls for languages other than Spanish and French. 
All the statements and evidence indicate that the demand for Spanish far 
outweighs that for French, but the four to one estimate made by one 
manager seems high. 

To go back to the foreign positions, those listed as requiring a knowledge 
of a language are almost entirely in Spanish speaking areas. A master me- 
chanic who can speak fluent Spanish is offered ‘$4800 plus” to go to Nica- 
ragua. Junior Surveyors, a Camp Supervisor and a young Export Assistant 
Buyer will all need at least some Spanish. Agronomists for careers on Latin 
American plantations are to be interviewed by a company representative 
later in the month. Perhaps it will then be decided how much weight shall be 
given to each candidate’s knowledge of the language. An accountant who 
can speak Spanish will be paid $6000 plus expenses for work in South 
America. Accountants are, incidentally, one of the groups most often listed 
as needing language. However, those who are considered really to need 
fluent Spanish are Salesmen. This should be natural, but we have been slow 
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in reaching the point of requiring it. Even now the problem sometimes en- 
countered in locating the right man can be discouraging to a company 
genuinely interested in having representatives fully qualified to deal 
directly with the people of the country in which they operate. 

This seems a good place to note the frequent appearance of calls for 
Stenographers and Clerks who speak Spanish and the relatively excellent 
pay offered them—up to $4,716 plus maintenance in this case. One won- 
ders how often these young men may be called upon to interpret for their 
superiors, when they are capable of doing so, and what possibilities are open 
to them for interpreting one people to another. Certainly the caliber and 
degree of understanding of this numerically considerable group of young 
men can be of definite international importance. 

In the process of analyzing advertisements, I find that an additional 
and imponderable factor is the matter of how many positions of interest 
are on file but not listed on a given day. Often a note says: “‘Partial listing.” 
In the issue here considered, for instance, the Position Securing Bureau 
notes under its Foreign Department heading, “In addition to the following 
listing, other current openings in various categories range from $35,000 
per year to $200 per month for men 21-45... . ”’ 

If, then, there are so many things which one cannot tell from reading ads, 
why bother with them at all? Besides being intrigued by them, I think it 
worth while for language teachers to make their acquaintance because our 
students quite rightly turn to us for information and because the vocational 
counseling materials in the field are so very inadequate and go out of date 
so quickly. It has not been possible in this article to deal with the openings 
for women, but out students here have been very much interested in know- 
ing of the possibilities which we have the best of reason to know do exist— 
primarily, of ocurse, in the New York area but not exclusively. A further 
reason for our being acquainted with the field is to be able to direct our stu- 
dents, if not to a company which can make use of their abilities, to an 
agency which can do so and one which will set a proper valuation on the 
knowledge of language. Of course the basic supposition here is that the stu- 
dent does actually know the language, but a corollary which we should keep 
constantly before us is that it is the language skill along with some other 
training or experience which equips our young men and an occasional 
young woman to seek employment which will send him or her to a foreign 
country. (Language teachers presumably know that most Latin American 
countries these days are filling with their own nationals all the positions 
which they possibly can or can require the companies operating in them to 
do.) It is demonstrated, by the duplication and repetition of ads, that 
it is difficult to obtain personnel technically and linguistically equipped. 
Herein lies a challenge to technical schools and also to colleges and univer- 
sities, which should be able to supply, surely, the trainees desired for Sales- 
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men, Accountants, Surveyors, Labor Relations personnel and the like, and 
whose graduates, a few years after college, should be equipped to handle 
what are evidently at present the difficult positions to fill both here and 
overseas. 
IRENE ZIMMERMAN 
Colby Junior College 
New London, New Hampshire 





“Making Friends with Our Neighbors” (Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, September, 1947, p. 467) contains an interesting account of the con- 
tributions of the Cultural Centers maintained by the United States in many 
of the principal cities of Latin America. It is pointed out that our govern- 
ment’s annual share of the expense averages about $500,000—considerably 
less than the cost of one long-range bomber. The returns in hemispheric soli- 
darity cannot be measured. 


Also appearing in the same number are these articles of special interest: 
“Three South American Festivals” (p. 500) and ‘Patios de Antano” (p. 506) 
by Juana de Ibarbourou, the famous Uruguayan poet. 


‘Although the presence of Jews in Latin America goes back to the days of 
the earliest Spanish colonization, the Yiddish-speaking element in these coun 
tries is of rather recent origin, beginning perhaps not earlier than the 1880’s, 
when the religious persecution and the pogroms of Eastern Europe forced 
multitudes to migrate to the Western Hemisphere, where the United States 
and her sister republics gave them asylum. Through the efforts of the Jewish 
Colonization Association (founded in 1891 by Baron Maurice de Hirsch) and 
others, thousands of these immigrants were encouraged to settle in Latin 
America, the vast majority of them finding a permanent home in Argentina. 
Here are now found the best-organized Jewish communities, served by num- 
erous flourishing institutions catering to their religious, cultural, and com- 
munal needs.” [The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisi- 
tions, IV, 2 (February, 1947), ‘Yiddish Acquisitions from Latin America,” 
p. 36.] 











Chinese Language Program for 
Foreign Service Officers 


ONG unable to recruit from among qualified candidates for the Foreign 

Service a sufficient number of persons already trained in Oriental lan- 
guages, the State Department has subsidized two years’ training for cer- 
tain designated Language Officers. Since the academic approach, through 
literature, was expensive and time-consuming and since, prior to the war, 
graduates of American institutions often could not handle jobs requiring a 
practical working knowledge, the Department wisely set up its own pro- 
gram. As applied to China during the past year this program has been re- 
vitalized, and at present there are eleven Foreign Service Officers involved 
in full-time study. Eight months’ preliminary training has been given at 
Yale and Cornell, which offer intensive language and area study programs, 
followed by eighteen months at the State Department Language School at 
the American Consulate in Peiping. There, as a departure from past prac- 
tices, supervision is provided, and a new curriculum, based upon wartime 
advances in the teaching of spoken languages and dealing with documents 
and specialized material pertinent to the needs of the Foreign Service, has 
been drawn up.’ In addition, more than thirty persons at posts in China 
have availed themselves of the Department’s materials and facilities for 
part-time language study during the past year. 

The aim of the language program is to equip qualified and experienced 
men with a knowledge of Chinese for their consular and diplomatic work. 
Full-time Language Officers should be able to interpret various confi- 
dential interviews and conversations on semi-technical subjects and to 
handle themselves creditably at social functions as well. They should be 
able to read and translate newspapers and official documents; they may be 
called upon to check translations done by others. In view of the difficulties 
of Chinese orthography with its problem of characters and no alphabet, 
this is no small task. It must be remembered likewise that spoken Chinese 
has no cognates to aid the student’s memory; moreover, as a tonal language 
it has a totally different phonetic structure from English. 

Since there is a specific aim in view, the program can be directed readily 
toward it. Our vocabularies are selected according to the needs of the work— 
commercial and economic, political, legal, social and shipping terms—so 
that classical Chinese, literary materials of a flowery and verbose nature, 


' The curriculum is described in a companion article entitled “Chinese Language Cur- 
riculum for Foreign Service Officers.” 
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colloquial novels and a great deal of chit-chat can be eliminated. Such steps 
are necessary to achieve a goal within a limited period of time. In the States 
it has been felt often that ‘‘Chinese is Chinese” (by contrast with English); 
the distinctions between coolie Chinese, merchant Chinese, student Chinese, 
antiquated (Victorian) Chinese and the various styles of written Chinese 
have been overlooked. Both the written and spoken mediums are changing 
very rapidly; particularly during the last ten war years, changes have taken 
place which make it even more important to measure carefully what we 
teach. Methods, too, have been revised. The most basic changes were 
those developed through collaboration with the anthropological linguists, 
and they apply to the teaching of spoken language. These were worked 
out and adapted to Chinese at several centers during the Army Stu- 
dent Training Program, with Yale and the Armed Forces Institute pioneer- 
ing the field. That work has been dealt with elsewhere? and need be dealt 
with here only as it relates to the State Department program. The lin- 
guists’ system makes use of a careful analysis of the structure of the 
spoken language and of imitative repetition—mimicking both native- 
speakers of the language and phonograph records prepared by them 
for the purpose. It also uses phonemic transliteration as an aid to learn- 
ing the language. The instruction is intensive, and the results obtained 
in eight months of study, as far as spoken language is concerned, par- 
allel those formerly obtained in a two-year college course of Chinese. 
The training we offer students in Peiping continues from where our 
students have left off with this sort of linguistic training in America, 
and we continue to build our program in China along these same lines. Dr. 
Henry Fenn, taking over the former College of Chinese Studies in Peiping, 
uses a Similar approach with elementary level work. 

In former years language students were left largely to their own devices; 
the only requirement was the passing of a formal examination at the end 
of two years’ study. We still wish the students to set their own pace, but 
we are recommending to them a graded sequence of materials and a course 
of study which it is hoped will meet their needs. At present each student 
in Peiping is spending from three and one-half to four hours a day with three 
or four different tutors and an equal amount of time in preparation and in- 
dividual study. Each student may have even more tutoring whenever he 
feels he can use it. Every week the students are asked to attend a public 
gathering or a Chinese play; and every two weeks we have an evening party 
at which only Chinese is spoken. Phonograph records are made of all of the 
oral material, and each student not only has time to use them each day but 
can make recordings of his own speech to check himself. 

Since there is no one text which meets our needs, we use many texts and 


* Graves, Mortimer, “Wartime Instruction in Far Eastern Languages,” Far Eastern 
Survey, XV (March 27, 1946), pp. 92-3. 
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many types of materials—a luxury which the average university cannot 
afford. Even with the text materials used we make adaptations and revi- 
sions, and there are but few textbooks which we employ in their entirety. 
There is a library of text materials which is loaned out as needed to each 
student. Apart from the enthusiasm and ability of our students, our greatest 
single advantage in the China program is that we are able to use private 
tutors for each student; thus each may move ahead through his studies as 
fast as he is able to absorb them. As a check we provide several tutors for 
each student, which affords them variety as well. Our tutors range from 
university instructors to old-style Chinese Language School teachers with 
years of experience teaching foreigners. No two of them have exactly the 
same educational background or approach to their teaching, and yet each 
of them has his place in the curriculum. At first I wanted to eradicate com- 
pletely the easy-going old-style teachers, but it was too hard to find patient 
young people who could substitute for them. Moreover, it appeared that it 
might be more the system of teaching and the materials being used that 
could stand improvement than it was the teachers themselves. 

By using well-prepared and graded materials we try to avoid the mis- 
take most people make in trying to pick up Chinese by haphazard exposure. 
When a foreigner is turned loose in China, he picks up either those things 
which are closest to his own language—those he finds—or things which are 
exotic; moreover, he tries word-for-word substitutions for his English speech 
and this makes a poor beginning for Chinese. Newcomers do not know which 
words will help them most, nor do they know which ones are the most com- 
mon. One of the chief problems for beginning language students, therefore, 
is limiting their efforts and grading their approach. It is not necessary for 
us either to make them revert to a child’s vocabulary or to cram them full 
of nouns. Avoidance of the haphazard or scattered approach to language is 
one of the good reasons for having elementary language training begin in 
the States. Yet with good training available upon landing in China, this 
difficulty can be eliminated. Chinese in particular, being a tonal language, 
requires an accurate start. Very few foreigners, even including those who 
have been in China for years, speak good tonal Chinese. In many instances 
this is because, when they first arrived, they did not know how to hear 
tones and imitate them. As a result they developed careless habits at the 
very beginning. 

Another important point—one in which we follow the lead of the 
linguists—is the separation of written from spoken language. There are 
no well-known modern languages which are written strictly phonetically, 
and only two or three are approximately phonemic. One of the first prob- 
lems we confront in a written language is its arbitrary nature—arbitrary 
by contrast to the speech sounds it represents. It takes years to learn to 
spell. But there is a more direct approach to this problem: if we want to 
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speak a language, first we must hear it and imitate it. Reading need not be 
involved in this process at all, except possibly as an auxiliary process, an 
aid to memory. Children first learn to speak and only much later do we 
impose upon them the vagaries of our written language. Experience has 
shown that in elementary language training, when written language is used 
as a guide, the spoken medium is slow and stilted. It is spoken proficiency 
in most cases which drags the student through his written material. Classi- 
cal Chinese is an exception to this, of course, since it is not a spoken lan- 
guage. Most of us educated sophisticates, forgetting the years of training 
it took to impose literacy upon us and taking it for granted, have forgotten 
the oral and mental freedom which an illiterate person has. This faculty has 
to be appealed to for success in putting across spoken languages. 

Imitation is the cornerstone of speech for children, and their primary 
problem is the association of imitated sounds with situations and needs. 
By using the phonograph with immediate stop and step-back device, and 
through incessant drill with phrases and simple sentences, we impress sim- 
ple sound patterns on the students’ minds. Hearing correctly and imitation 
come easiest for those who retain much of their childhood flexibility; for 
those who retain less of it more exposure is required until they can relax 
into it. My own experience has been that the production of actual speech 
sounds is not really the most difficult problem students face. In fact, often 
through overstressing sound we invite distortion and self-consciousness 
devoid of meaningful associations. Although certain speech sounds truly are 
a real problem for those who get started too fast and for those who learn by 
alphabet, speech is definitely more than a problem merely of making 
strange noises seem less strange. As far as noises are concerned it is merely 
imitation—mocking—and the number of noises is limited. The most difficult 
problem in speech is that of meaning—the association of sounds with ideas 
and of fragments of ideas, represented in sound, with whole concepts and 
sense-making relationships. The problem of speech is principally that of 
comprehension, imitation and communication; and these three processes 
in human life enjoy a much wider application than in the field of language. 

Our beginning materials—those prepared at Yale* and by the Armed 
Forces Institute*—are simple sentence patterns, yet they are interesting; 
they cover a wide range of subjects and include many diverse types of 
exercises and auxiliary drills. If they err at all, it is in oversimplifying the 
language; but that builds up the student’s confidence in his ability to be 
understood. 

The materials we have prepared for the advanced students, although 


§ Tewksbury, Gardiner, “Speak Chinese”—not yet off the press but mimeographed. Similar 
material is Chinese for Beginners, John De Francis, Yale Press, 1946. 

* Hockett, Charles F. and Fang, Chao-ying, Spoken Chinese. Henry Holt and Company, 
1946. 
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extensive, leave some gaps and do not answer directly all of the questions 
which they prompt. There are three reasons for this: in the first place we 
could not make perfect materials if we tried; secondly, we want to avoid 
the universal curse in Western education—giving the student the idea that 
there is one and only one “right.” “Smooth” materials would convey a 
very false impression about language difficulties and about the equivalence 
between languages. In the third place, we feel that as a student discovers 
mistakes or omission or incompleteness he learns more and takes a greater 
pride in his work. It is important to avoid making bad mistakes intention- 
ally, of course, and misleading materials would be unpardonable. The im- 
perfections in our advanced materials show up in the field of translations 
which could be improved upon, in exercises which contain some advanced 
vocabulary or in problem-raising sentences in which no answer is given, 
or in English-Chinese word lists which do not match perfectly. We have 
tried not to equate Chinese modes of expression with English in cases where 
the frame of reference is not parallel in both languages. It is expected that 
these materials, therefore, will provide some food for discussion between the 
students and their tutors. 

The notes we make to explain difficult passages in the texts illustrate 
this principle too. The notes, reduced to a minimum and mostly in col- 
loquial Chinese, indicate what the problem is and where the answer may 
lie. They paraphrase or give parallel examples; occasionally they explain, 
but rarely do they translate. Thus these ‘“‘stretch’”’ notes become an educa- 
tional feature in the best sense—hints, not ‘‘here is the answer.” 

By weaving new vocabularies and construction into supplementary ma- 
terials, thus affording parallel material with different contexts, we provide 
repetition of essential features and simultaneously we avoid over-reaching 
into new material and proceeding at too rapid a speed. 

Bilingual persons often make the best teachers for general purposes. 
For beginners we use English-speaking persons who can explain the struc- 
ture and strange features of the foreign language in flexible and colloquial 
English and we feel that this is essential. Unfortunately there are very few 
native speakers of foreign languages who understand the problems of lan- 
guage structure as they appear to a beginner. Consequently a combination 
of native speaker plus an “interpreter-commentator” often works out very 
well. At levels more advanced than beginning there is no substitute for 
native speakers, however; and in the middle period of our course we use for 
a time no English-speaking tutors at all. But when problems of translation 
into English come up, a bilingual tutor again is essential. A good course 
of study, particularly one dealing with written language, must be planned 
and offered by natives of both cultures. There are a few bilingual persons 
who can do both jobs together, but they are rare. 

Prerequisite to our program, of course, has been a body of text materials 
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graded and pointed toward our needs. But thorough-going utilization of 
such materials has been possible primarily through private tutoring for 
our students. 

Private tutoring is the first of four outstanding characteristics of our 
training program. It appears to be an expensive luxury for academic in- 
stitutions. Its virtues can be approximated in small classes, however—not 
more than ten and preferably not more than five. Of course, a class can go 
only as fast as its slowest students. Smaller classes necessitate more teach- 
ing hours however, and they are expensive. Yet there are some processes 
in which ten minutes spent with one individual student actually cost less 
and accomplish more than several hours of class instruction. For speed and 
results, small groups pay. Each institution must decide what value it places 
upon results. 

The second point is closely related: intensive work. At several American 
institutions Chinese is now taught for not less than two hours a day and at 
one for four hours a day.® In our Peiping program our men spend from three 
and one-half to four hours daily with their tutors alone. Such intensification 
naturally is possible only with serious students, certainly not with those for 
whom language is a “requirement.”’ Applied to college and university 
training, intensive language work has to compete with laboratory hours 
and with other demands in the college curriculum. Usually language has 
remained in a subordinate position—an adjunct to general training in the 
Arts or as a side-line requirement for students concentrating in the sciences. 
Yet an intensive language program, for the results it achieves, is no more 
expensive than any other system; and the time saved may make it a paying 
proposition. The problem is that academic schedules and curriculums have 
to be modified to allow for it, and each institution must decide for itself the 
merits of the case. 

The third point is that we had an aim for our program, a specific goal; 
and our men knew they would be utilizing what they learned. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, this is the weakest single feature of academic lan- 
guage training and one upon which much planning work still can be done. 

The fourth point is that our students were a picked group. Not all 
students who sign up for language courses know why they want them; some 
are merely curious. Many students have but limited aptitude for language 
study. A separation of serious and capable students from others is sometimes 
tried. Generally speaking, the smaller the classes and the more individual 
attention there is, the easier it is to weed out or to move forward, as the 
case may be. 


5 Two hours daily: University of Washington, Cornell University. More than two: Yale 
School of Far Eastern Languages, University of California (Berkeley) Extension Division 
School of Oriental Languages. These two schools’ curriculums are not integrated with the 
regular University course of study. 
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In conclusion it might be said that the merits of the State Department 
program need not necessarily be those confined to a non-academic situation. 
What has been done to integrate, give direction, and intensify the training 
can be done to a lesser degree by any academic institution which decides it 
is worth while. 

THURSTON GRIGGS 

1821 Jefferson Place 

Washington 6, D.C. 


{Mr. Griggs was assigned as Language Instructor to establish the training center at Pei- 
ping here described. Editor’s Note.] 





DO YOU KNOW 

In what country is Amharic the official language? What is the second 
official language? Did you say Ethiopia and English? You are right. Some 
Italian and French are also spoken for political and economic reasons—that 
is, the proximity of Italianized Eritrea and the control of the one railroad by 
French. 

Although Amharic and English are used extensively, there are about 
thirty languages spoken in addition to many dialects. Amharic itself consists 
of 243 symbols which are not easily written in script nor adaptable for use on 
a typewriter. However, it is reported that the people of Addis Ababa “are 
unusually adept in learning” English. [The Educational Record, XXVIII, 2 
(April, 1947), “Planning an Educational Program for Ethiopia,” pp. 127- 
129.] 


‘“* .. what better way can be found to introduce a child to foreign lan- 
guages than through the medium of folksongs, with their simplicity of form 
and their repetition of phrase and syllable?” [Teachers College Record, XLIX, 
2 (November, 1947), ‘‘Recordings on the March,” p. 121.]} 


Is it possible to interest the parents of high school students in inter-Ameri- 
can activities? The question is answered affirmatively in ‘‘Parent Partici- 
pation in Developing International Understanding” [The School Review, LV, 
8 (October, 1947), p. 462]. 








A New Approach to the Reading 
Objective 


FURIOUS battle has been fought—and is not over yet—in the United 

States to determine the best method of teaching languages. Of course, 
in the hands of a good teacher any method chosen will lead to relative suc- 
cess, and able students will be inspired to exert a maximum effort leading 
to noteworthy achievement. The question up for discussion here is whether 
there is a method whereby the average teacher with an average class can 
procure results better than those hitherto procured. The answer to that 
question is an emphatic yes. 

Before going on, let us make an essential distinction between methods 
and objectives. There are many methods of teaching languages, but there 
seem to be only four major objectives: reading, understanding the spoken 
language, writing, talking. These four objectives have fairly obvious sub- 
divisions; thus, a person may want to read newspapers, scientific journals 
and books or the literary classics and so on. 

Methods must be keyed to the objective pursued insofar as possible. 
This does not mean—it must not mean—that the language teacher will 
give an off-balance disintegrated presentation; it means only that he must 
adapt himself to what the student needs. The average teacher following the 
old eclectic method, excellent though it was, is in danger of leaving his 
students hanging in mid-air after their two year course. The inevitable result 
is that most students taking the typical language course have not been sufh- 
ciently stimulated to continue language study as an avocation or as a tool 
for professional work. 

No one would blame the teacher nor the student for this. The American 
environment has not in the past been conducive to intense language in- 
terest. 

The great advantage of choosing a specific objective is that it gives stu- 
dent and teacher a clear vision of what they are working for—a concrete 
goal. Once the goal has been set, methods effective in the teaching of other 
objectives can and should be adapted to the one singled out. Thus, if the 
objective is reading, the teacher must not presume that little or no French 
is to be spoken or written in or out of class. A student who learns to read 
merely by reading will neither retain nor increase his knowledge as effec- 
tively as the students who, in order to learn to read French, also learn to 
pronounce, write and speak it to some degree. But it should be constantly 
borne in mind that such pronouncing, writing and speaking is a means, not 
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an end. This makes all the difference in the world because the type of con- 
versation or writing used as a means may differ radically from the type used 
if conversation or writing are the objectives. The above observations are 
based on psychological principles of learning; it is because they are sound 
principles, axiomatic for those who have applied them, that so many objec- 
tions have been raised against the so-called reading method. 

These objections are not always well-founded but do strike one as legiti- 
mate to some extent if it is borne in mind that they are directed less against 
the reading objective itself than against the methods sometimes employed 
to attain that objective. It would appear that the reading objective became 
popular before adequate methods had been developed to teach it. This is 
unfortunate because for a certain percentage of students not specializing in 
the language the reading objective can be attained with rich returns in 
pleasure and profit. The great mistake likely to be made by a beginning 
teacher is to rely on a relatively passive presentation at the expense of oral 
techniques. The first-year student is often compelled to absorb huge quanti- 
ties of vocabulary and idioms, in a more or less hazy fashion, with an ab- 
solute minimum of grammar. There is a dangerous tendency to count the 
student’s progress by the number of words and idioms he has learned, 
rather than by the number of new intellectual concepts he has acquired. 
However there are plenty of keen-minded people who are pioneering in the 
field, and constantly devising ingenious methods based on solid psycho- 
logical observation. They have not forgotten that old types of drill, revised 
to suit new conditions, may still be the best. They are not discarding them. 

The defects of the reading method—which is still, comparatively speak- 
ing, in its infancy—are counter-balanced by the interest that research on 
the subject has aroused in the creation of adequate frequency lists. Possibly 
none of these is as yet wholly satisfactory in even a limited sense; the fact 
remains that they have done much to focus attention on what is more im- 
portant to the exclusion of what is not quite so important. Future frequency 
lists will undoubtedly be more scientifically devised, hence more and more 
valuable as tools for the language teacher. Specialized courses will have 
specialized lists. 

Regardless of the objective pursued, much remains to be done. Im- 
portant as the problem of what to teach may be, the question of how to 
teach it is still bristling with long ugly-looking thorns. 

Incredible as it may seem, little or nothing has come to the front in the 
way of a systematic presentation of pronunciation in the first year. There 
has been of course an excellent treatment of pronunciation itself in many 
texts. Nevertheless, in most of these texts certain elementary rules of peda- 
gogy have been constantly—one might almost say conscientiously—vio- 
lated. 

Two specific suggestions may be offered. First of all, teachers would 
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welcome a text in which not only the pronunciation exercises but all the 
material in the first lessons were so put together that pronunciation could 
be offered in gradual stages, from the easier to the more difficult. Many 
old-type texts gave no attention to pronunciation at all—except in the in- 
troduction where the basic rules were catalogued in a few pages which the 
student did well to avoid completely for fear of becoming utterly confused. 
The delicate problem of how to pronounce the words in lesson one was left 
almost entirely to him and to his teacher, who coped with it valiantly if not 
efficiently. After a long battle, lasting all the first quarter or even the first 
semester, some light might begin to dawn—at least in the minds of superior 
students. 

The situation would be considerably less difficult if the authors of be- 
ginning texts would make the vocabularies of the first ten or twenty lessons 
as brief as possible, and if they would try to avoid words of more than one 
or two syllables, as well as words of irregular pronunciation unless these 
were indispensable. It would be desirable to introduce the vocabulary in 
such a way as to present not over a half-dozen rules or new sounds in each 
lesson. Although the student should be expected to learn only the barest 
minimum of rules for pronunciation, he should know how the various letter 
combinations are pronounced. Let us repeat that these should not be intro- 
duced at random but grouped in order of difficulty and should be simul- 
taneously impressed on the mind of the student through the use of meaning- 
ful drills. Practice on mere sounds without associating them with meaning 
is of doubtful value. 

The second suggestion regarding treatment of pronunciation is rather 
a development of a point already brought out—namely, that one cover only 
the essentials. This will automatically occur when a conscientious effort is 
made to limit vocabulary to the words that are really basic. A marked 
tendency in this direction has already produced good results. Certain sounds 
of comparatively low frequency could even be avoided completely during 
the first semester, provided the vocabularies were carefully arranged. 

In the presentation of grammar a radical shift in emphasis might also 
be made with profit. It has been assumed that a grammar logically con- 
ceived should begin with the study of the noun and its adjuncts. So far as 
language teaching is concerned, such a procedure has little or no basis in 
necessity. If the objective pursued is reading, or understanding spoken 
French, or speaking, experience would seem to indicate that it is more 
effective to begin with the verb and the pronouns which it governs. This is 
particularly true for French in which verb and pronoun are so closely knit 
through spelling and pronunciation. 

For most students the biggest hurdle to get over in the first year is the 
Irregular Verb. To master it, memory work and drill must go hand in hand 
from the very start. The first day of class is not too soon to begin. A student 
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who has mastered his regular and irregular verbs with a correct pronuncia- 
tion has won half his battle. 

The contention that grammar study should begin with the verb is based 
on the fact that the simplest possible sentence one can construct consists of 
a pronoun subject and an intransitive verb. Such a construction constitutes 
the perfect basis for beginning drill. If graded drills are still an unstressed 
element in modern grammars, particularly in the earlier lessons where they 
are most needed, that is because the verb has not been given rightful preced- 
ence. Nouns tend to make phrases lengthy and cumbersome, hence less 
adaptable for drill. 

A plea might be made for shorter sentences all the way through in first 
year grammars and readers. Long sentences from English into the foreign 
language are particularly undesirable and are being avoided more in the 
recent texts. They should be eliminated wherever possible, if for no other 
reason than that they slow up even the best students. Lengthy—often 
unnumbered—sentences to be translated from the English normally have 
to be translated and corrected at the board; if the sentences were broken 
down without any sacrifice of essential grammar, they could be used for 
either written or oral work or both. In addition to this, they could be used 
for dictation, in which long involved sentences make for waste of time. 

In closing let it be said that the language field today offers tremendous 
possibilities. One feels that there has been a period of transition which will 
be followed by a period of intense productivity. Many new texts are coming 
out that are not just a “‘re-hash’’; they are different. They embody a new 
outlook on language teaching. And that outlook is a promising one. 


HERBERT M. WILLGING 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The thirty-first annual meeting of the Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association will be held at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, April 30- 
May 1, 1948. The session will open with a Friday evening banquet. After the 
Saturday morning general session there will be luncheons, followed by pro- 
gram sessions, in five divisions: French, German, Italian, Slavonic and Span- 
ish-Portuguese. Programs containing reservation blanks will be mailed early 
in April. Room reservations can be made direct with the hotel; address Miss 
Jane Cove, Local Chairman, c/o Congress Hotel, on general matters; address 
section officers (see November Journal, p. 459) on matters pertaining to sec- 
tion programs. 








A Chord from Gottfried’s 
Anctent Rote 


HE following selection is not a literal translation of Gottfried von 

Strassburg’s Middle High German text of Tristan and Isolde. It is an 
experimental adaptation of the mood and expression of the old master to 
a new age and a different intellectual climate. Since Gottfried himself, in 
the first decade of the thirteenth century, rewove the earlier romance of 
Thomas of England into a masterpiece of unquestionable genius, he would 
perhaps be charitable, if he were alive today, toward the attempt of two 
unheralded twentieth century admirers to preserve some portion of the 
imaginative beauty and soaring ecstasy of spirit that were so inalienably 
his. 

Tristan, whose mother Blanchefleur had died in childbirth, was reared 
by the marshal of his father Rivalin, who had been slain in battle with the 
forces of Duke Morgan of Brittany. Instructed as the future ruler of Par- 
menie by Rual, his foster-father, Tristan attained great skill as harper, 
linguist and hunter. Kidnapped by merchants from Norway, he was set 
ashore at Cornwall and came to the court of King Mark, not knowing that 
the ruler of Cornwall and England was his uncle. Here his talents won him 
the highest honors of the Jand. Rual, seeking out the young orphan, finally 
found him in Mark’s court where he revealed to him his origin. Tristan was 
knighted by Mark, and after avenging his father’s death and conquering 
Morgan’s forces in Brittany, he returned to Cornwall. Here he engaged in 
battle with the giant Morold of Ireland, brother of Queen Isolde (both the 
queen and the princess of Ireland are named Isolde), and killing him, put an 
end to the ignominious tribute exacted of Cornwall by the Irish king. Mor- 
tally wounded by Morold’s poisoned spear, Tristan asked permission of 
his uncle to put out to sea and float wherever the wind and God’s merciful 
hand would guide him. Landing just outside Develin, an Irish harbor, he 
was set adrift in a small boat with only his harp and raiment. Soon he at- 
tracted the notice of Isolde, Ireland’s queen, who, impressed with his 
artistic talents and culture, healed him of his wound and made him tutor 
to her daughter, princess Isolde. Returning to Mark’s court and finding that 
the barons were insisting that his uncle should marry and give them an heir 
to the kingdom, Tristan described the beauty of the young princess Isolde 
of Ireland, ‘‘the daughter of the dawn,”’ and proposed her as the king’s 
bride. 


And as the dew of May makes sweet the blood, 
their spirits were ennobled and upraised. 
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Loathly Mark consented to let Tristan return to Ireland to sue for the 
hand of the princess in behalf of Cornwall’s king. On arriving in Ireland, 
Tristan slew a dragon that had been ravaging the realm, thus earning the 
right to claim the princess. He was discovered by the queen, the princess 
and Brangaene, the queen’s niece, in a swamp where he had lain nigh unto 
death, overcome by the poisonous fumes from the dragon’s tongue that he 
had cut out and placed under his shift. Instantly recognized as the harper 
and minstrel that he had feigned to be during his first visit, he was told that 
the court chamberlain had falsely laid claim to the hand of the princess, 
insisting that he had slain the dragon. Tristan was secretly cared for and 
cured of his wounds by the women. However, princess Isolde, examining 
the sword of the stranger, found that his sword had been broken at the tip 
and that a fragment of steel which had lodged in the head of her uncle 
Morold fitted exactly. Furious, the maiden attempted to kill Tristan in 
his bath but was dissuaded by her mother, who had pledged peace of the 
realm to Tristan. 

At the formal court assemblage Tristan proved, by producing the tongue 
that he had slain the dragon and disgraced the lying chamberlain, who rea- 
lized the futility of submitting the question to trial by combat with such 
a hero. The Irish king Gurmun consented that his daughter Isolde should 
wed King Mark of Cornwall, and an oath of peace between the realms of 
Cornwall and Ireland was sworn. 

Now begins Tristan’s great dilemma, due entirely to a quirk of hazard. 
He has had his share of sadness, in keeping with his name derived from the 
French triste. When he came into the world, his father had been slain, and 
his mother died of birth-throes. Her will to live had been benumbed by the 
news of Rivalin’s death. 


Thus with love slain and the dove chained to the willow sighing, 
we shall soon write in the noon light . . . no more of dying! 
We shall tell of the orphan child, 
the fatherless, the motherless, 
how God in great compassion was beguiled 
by his loneliness, lorn and honorless, 
and from dole’s sea set his soul free as a swallow flying. 


Accordingly, Tristan has won the admiration of all around him; he has 
been given every advantage of education; he has been knighted by Mark 
and has “drunk delight of battle with his peers.”” How can he become dis- 
loyal to his liege-lord and second father, who wishes to remain unwed in 
order that Tristan may inherit the kingdom? 

In this vein Gottfried takes leave of ‘‘the world of generality that fain 
would only float in joy” and enters a strange, new, magic world—the habi- 
tation of timeless woe and wonder, the realm of “bleeding hearts’ bleak 
royalty.” 
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Now to that world and for that life 

my song would only waken strife. 

Its cord and mine are severed clean! 
Another hidden world I mean, 

which hath together in one heart 

blest bitterness, sad love, sweet smart, 
distress, the longing soul, love’s breath, 
dear life and woeful, tragic death, 

sweet death and life from pain unshielded. 
’Tis to that life my life is yielded. 


Perfection, narrow are thy bridges! 

Oh look, how harsh thy paths and plains, 
thy radiant ridges, thy lucent lanes! 

God speed stout hearts to bridge thy ridges! 


THE LOVE-DRAUGHT 
Now in the interim, while Tristan’s crew 
made ready to equip themselves and either ship, 
Isold, wise queen, contrived a magic brew, 
a draught of love intense. With sharp intelligence 
she mixed the herbs, and in a little flask 
she poured the strong concoction from her cask; 


and when the brew was finished, its strength was undiminished. 


Nay, rather in the draught there was such power 
that he who drank of it would, on the hour, 
love above life itself unfailingly— 
and to the end of time, in every place and clime, 
in grief, in joy, on land or wailing sea— 
the one who with him quaffed love’s drink unknown; 
and she in turn would love but him alone. 
Unto them both one life, one death was granted, 
one sadness and one joy, one fate enchanted. 
The wise one took the potion, softly addressing 
Brangaene: “‘Niece, my words are not depressing, 
nor should they strike thee so. Hence with my daughter go. 
Bend thou thy mind to what I say and hearken. 
Take up this glass that magic mixtures darken. 

This drink of love— 

guard it above 

all thou hold’st fair! 

Give it good care, 
and see that no one living on the earth 
shall learn of it. Its high and potent worth 

is thine to keep. 

Oh, do not sleep, 
nor let thy diligence by aught be shaken; 
by two alone it is to be partaken. 
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Show wisdom as of old. When Mark and maid Isold 
unite in vows divine, pour out instead of wine 
this draught. Let only these together drain 
the glass. Let no one share it with the twain. 
That is the point. Not even thyself may’st drink 
of it. It is a love-draught. Always think 
on this my warning. Dearly I commend 
Isolde to thy keeping, fair, sweet friend, 
and urgently I charge thee to protect her, 
the best part of my life. My thoughts select her 
as earthling’s fairest measure of Heaven’s rarest treasure. 
Both I and she depend on thee, and on 
thy blessedness. Enough of words! Begone!” 
“Dear lady,” said Brangaene, “if ye two 
desire it so, I willingly shall do 
your will and travel with her, honor keeping, 
and strive to give her joy, with heart unsleeping, 
and be her confidante alway, 
advising her as best I may.” 


Tristan took leave. His folk, each man and boy, 
departed from Weisefort with mickle joy; 
and down into the port came king and queen and court 
for love of the maid Isold. Lo, Tristan, look! Behold 
thy leman, who beareth thee no blood-relation, 
unchangeable heart’s woe, thy heart’s elation, 
the dear, delectable Isolde, weeping, 
as by thy side she walks, with no thought of keeping 
a dignified demeanor to the last. 
Her sire and mother with many a sorrow passed 
the fleeting hour. With redness many an eye 
became inflamed. Isolde was the high 
distress of many a heart. She brought a secret smart 
to all. They wept to see their eyes’ delight, 
Isolde, slipping from their life and sight. 
There was a general spilling of hot tears, 
and many hearts and eyes were moved, beyond surmise, 
to open grief and secret, voiceless fears; [dew, their water; 
and their hearts bled, and their eyes shed, like pearls of 
all the world wept as the girl stepped toward the ship, the 
[dawn’s radiant daughter. 
Again and again they complained in one refrain 
for the parting of the sunlight’s morning red; 
and for fair Brangaene, so free of stain, their tears like rain 
were shed. 
The princess left the queen; the crimson morning sheen 
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was sundered from the sun. They wondered everyone 
to see the sorrow and the misery 
occasioned by the parting of the three. 
The faithful friends then said farewell to one another; 
Isolde raised her head, and fondly kissed her mother 
full many times, and kissed Brangaene, too. 
When those of Cornwall and of Ireland drew 
nigh to the boat 
That would soon be set afloat, 
when the women’s followers had taken leave, 
Tristan was last to board the ship at eve; 
and then, upon the hour, Isolde, Ireland’s flower, 
the fair young princess by his hand was led 
aboard in sadness and unhappy dread. 
Unto the land they bowed and asked God’s blessing 
upon the folk and realm. Let Fate not overwhelm 
the land with losses equally distressing! 
The crew pushed off and sailed, and in loud voices sang 
a song or two that hailed the adventurous sea and rang 
across the waves. The burden was the same 
with one refrain. 
“Through fog and rain, 
through sun and storm 
we fear no harm, 
for we are sailing, sailing in God’s name.” 
With such a cheery song they floated fast along. 


The ladies had a cabin on the ship, 
which Tristan had suggested for their trip, 
wherein they might in privacy abide. 
The princess and the maidens were inside; 
and with them was no man at all except 
Tristan, who, seeing how the princess wept, 
came sometimes where she sat and would console her. 
She moaned and wailed, complaining that he stole her 
away from her land where she knew each spire and steeple, 
away from her friends, her parents, all her people, 
and that she was sailing with an unknown crew 
she knew not how, nor wherefore, nor whereto. 
Tristan consoled her as sweetly as he could 
at every hour when sadness soured her mood. 
He took her in his arms with gentleness, 
the only way a man should ever caress 
his lady. The faithful man would fain console 
her heaviness of heart, the beauty’s dole; 
yet, often as it chanced, when he had raised 
his arm upon her face and softly grazed 
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her cheeks, the beautiful Isolde thought 
upon her uncle’s death. Her nerves grew taut 
and bitterly she cried: “Lord, let me go, 
and hold thyself afar, thou wolf of woe! 
Thou causest naught but harm. Pray, take away thine arm. 
Thou art a hard and most vexatious man! 
Why come to paw me, murderous one, Tristan?” 
“Oh, lovely one, have I done wrong? Abate 
thy wrath.” “Thou dost, indeed, for thee I hate!” 
“But why, blest maid?” he said. ‘‘Thou struck’st mine uncle dead.” 
“But that is already atoned for and forgiven.” 
“It matters not,” she answered, “for thou hast driven 
this maiden forth from home and Ireland’s heaven. 
Oh, horrible to me thou art. If I should be 
unmortified again with heaviness and pain, 
’twould only be when thou, thou too, wert slain. 
Thou only in the world hast laid this sorrow on me. 
With cheating and intention hast thou drawn me 
from hearth and home 
across the foam. 
What brought thee out of Cornwall, to my bale? 
Why ever unto Ireland didst thou sail? 
My parents trained and reared me from my childhood, 
and now thou takest me into the wildwood 
of life through trickery. What will become of me? 
I know it not, nor how I have been sold.” 
“Nay, have no worry, beautiful Isold. 
In countries strange 
thou wilt exchange 
thy poor and weak command, 
and be a queen 
more mighty e’en 
than in thy native land. 
In alien realms are honor, comfort, fame, 
but in thy father’s kingdom only shame 
awaits thee as the sequel. Their savor is unequal.” 
“Yea, lord,”’ the maiden spake, “Tristan, I’d liefer take 
that which thou spurnest as a moderate thing, 
in love and comfort, than a wealthy king 
who with great riches gives dismay and rue.” 
Tristan responded: “‘What thou say’st is true. 
If one, however, 
may have together 
riches and comfort and a splendid throne, 
these boons combined 
may be defined 
as better than if they each had come alone. 
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Now speak! If it had chanced, thou might’st have had to marry 
the steward. Is life enhanced by such a load to carry? 
How would it suit thee then if he had won thee? 

I know how glad ’twould make thee. Why dost shun me? 
And dost thou thank me for my consolation 

now Offered thee, or for thy liberation 

from such a liar unshriven?” “‘For that my thanks are given 
too late. From such a halter hast thou unhitched me, 
but still with heaviness hast thou bewitched me, 

and torn my heart again so ill with after-pain 

that I had rather wed the chamberlain 

than venture out with thee upon the swirling sea. 
However virtueless his character, 

in but a little time, I swear thee, sir, 

unvirtue would have vanished from his eyes 

because of me. God knows, I recognize 

that even to such a husband I'd be dear.” 

Tristan exploded: ‘“‘What an inference queer 

that any heart grows virtuous ’gainst nature. 

Much work belongs thereto. The world can feature 

no evil quality that turneth good, 

and holds it false, as in all likelihood 

it is. And so, my beauteous one, farewell! 

I'll give anon unto Isold, the belle, 

a king as lord, in whom she will discover 

a good and virtuous man, if not a lover, 

and joy and honor and a gracious life, 

which more than compensate the faithful wife.”* 


The boats kept floating on. The sailing winds were good 


1 Other outstanding examples of Gottfried’s disconcerting irony are found in the succeed- 

ing cantos, The Avowal and The Glowing Iron: 

Love, the queen of all hearts, the ornament 

of life and laughter and society, 

the fair, the fond, the fervent and the free, 

is the only ware that is purchased for a fee 

and can be bought by all men commonly. 

Unworthy, honorless, unstayed by qualms, 

she sneaks along the houses, begging alms, 

and carries the multicolored bulging sack 

of shameful morals dangling from her back. 

Her own mouth cries her theft and her receipt 

and offers it for sale upon the street. 
When Isolde by a trick of speech undergoes successfully the trial by ordeal and wins Heaven’s 
apparent sanction for a spurious oath, the poet sneers: 

The very virtuous Christ 

is like a sleeve that flutters in the wind. 
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from midnight until dawn, from noon until the hood 
of Heaven at eve was stitched with starlight’s lace. 
The group of women—Isolde, full of grace, 
and her attendants—were not well inured 
to hardships which perforce must be endured 
from wind and water. Great grew their distress 
within a little while. With cheerfulness 
Tristan, the skipper, bade his sailors steer 
to land that all might rest and win new cheer— 
an interval of sport. They anchored in the port, 
and most of the people stepped ashore on planks. 
Eke, Tristan, who expected meager thanks, 
went in to greet and visit his fair charge; 
and when he sat by her, they talked at large 
of what concerned them, this and that affair, 
and Tristan asked that a drink be fetched him there. 
Besides the princess there was none else to ask 
saving a little maiden, 
who said: “With wine is laden 
here on the shelf a tiny, dainty cask.” 
Nay! ’Twas not wine, but it would taste like wine. 
It was a lasting heaviness, the brine 
of endless grief, and heart’s distress and dread, 
from which they both would at the last lie dead; 
but to the little girl this was unknown. 
Brangaene knew the secret, she alone. 
Not the princess nor he himself arose to seek the shelf 
whereon the draught and beaker lay concealed; 
it was the little maiden who in her hand 
fetched cask and goblet, on her lord’s command; 
and for Isold he poured the drink revealed 
into the chalice-cup. 
But ere she quaffed it up, 
she offered it to Tristan, who extolled 
her manners but returned it to Isold. 
She drank unwillingly, and with one swallow, 
and gave the vessel to Tristan for him to follow. 
He drained it down, and both believed ’twas wine. 
Nay! It was death they drank and love divine. 


Brangaene, meanwhile, entered and espied 
the flask that she had been unskilled to hide; 
and in a flash she guessed, with horror, all the rest 
that had occurred. She was so stupefied 
that all her strength began to ebb and fail; 
She turned a corpse’s color, ashen-pale. 
It was as if she sagged into the room 
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with a dead heart that some dread dart had pierced with 
She took the sorrow-bringing cask accurst, [unutterable doom. 
which now of tragic chance had brought the worst, 
and flung it in the raging ocean wild. 
“‘Alas for me, poor one!” she wailed, “‘Oh child! 
Oh woe that to the world I e’er was born! 
How pitiable I am, and how forlorn 
that I have lost mine honor and my troth! 
May God forgive me for my broken oath, 
have mercy on me for coming on this trip! 
Why did not death into my spirit slip 
when I was ordered on this curséd ship 
with sweet Isold? 
Oh Tristan bold, 
Oh girl of gold, 
Isolde, hear the words that steal my breath: 
The draught ye drank for both of you means death!” 


The maiden and the man, Isolde and Tristan, 

drank of the drink together, and over them like a feather 
the restlessness of all the world descended. 
Sweet Minne? sent her darts, the huntress of all hearts, 
and love slipped in clean through their hearts’ blest avenue 
ere yet they were aware or comprehended. 
Love hoisted over both her victory-banner, 
and drew them by her strength till they became at length 
one single soul and single-fold of manner. 
They who had erst been double now were one. 
The twain no longer wished in strife to shun 
each other, or to be one whit opposed. 
Isolde’s hate was gone, her ire composed. 
Conciliatory love had cleansed their minds 
of hatred’s haze—the cataract that blinds 
the inward eye. In love they were united. 
Fach for the other was a lamp clear-lighted, 
and like a mirror-glass, transparent through and through, 
as in the meadow grass are sparkling pearls of dew. 
Their hearts were one before their troth was plighted. 
Her anguish was his smarting, wild distress; 
his suffering, Isolde’s heaviness. 

Together both were bearers 

and equal fellow-sharers 
of love and sorrow, sore and languorous. 
The twain concealed themselves with scrupulous 
shamefastness mixed with doubt. Why should this come about? 
She was ashamed, and he felt shame’s keen spur. 
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She doubted him, and Tristan doubted her. 
However blind the greed 
and longing’s need 
that set their hearts a-thrill 
in one same will, 
their love’s first surge was heavy and unbidden, 
and from them both their sweet desire was hidden. 


When Tristan felt the sting of love, he thought 
of troth and honor and of what he ought 
in duty’s debt to pay. He fain would turn away. 
“But no!”’ he reasoned with full certainty, 
“‘no longer think on’t! Tristan, let it be, 
nor ever give it heed!” His heart’s desire and need 
incessantly made war against his will. 
Against his wish he wished, desiring still 
to cleave to beauty 
and leave his duty, 
and yet remain loyal 
unto his royal 
mandate and mission. 
Washed in contrition, 
wavering, 
quavering, 
spent of volition, 
burning and yearning, he cringed from scruples chill, 
and stumbled here and tottered there like a blind man 
[climbing a hill. 


The lost man often yet tried to escape the net 
that round him strung love’s coil. Long was his groping toil. 
The faithful man had two close-cleaving cares, 
causing discomfort, coming all too near 
his heart that Minne had captured unawares. 

He looked into the eyes of such a precious prize 
as was Isold. Sweet love began to sear 

his senses and his breast, but always without rest 
the thought of honor swerved him off from love, 
and yet again he flew, submissive dove, 

away from life’s alarms into the waiting arms 

of Love, the lady who now held in fee 

his inescapable, great destiny. 

He had to be Love’s loyal follower. 

His faithfulness and honor, soothly, were 

two thorns that stung him much, but love stung more. 
It hurt him worse than woe. Its ache was sore 
e’en more than fealty’s pledge or honor’s vow. 
His heart was like a bird caught on the bough. 
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He looked on her, laughing, smiling, 
as with her spell beguiling 
she wove her art 
around his heart, 
and gave him eyes 
wherewith the prize 
of all desire and all content was seen. 
This was his trouble, his distressful teen. 


With earnest hope and tremulous despair 
he schemed, as does the captive, how and where 
he might take flight from her; and then he would demur 
and often muse: ‘“‘Turn this way, here and there, 
and think on something else; transform desire. 
Sweep longing from thy mind; blow out love’s fire.”’ 
But still the snare enlaced him like a noose 
with tightening knots that never let him loose. 
He strove to force his heart and mind to change, 
but in them there was naught but longing strange, 
nothing ’neath Heaven above 
except Isold and Love. 


Isold endured the selfsame inner strife 
and strove to elude love’s greedy toils. Her life 
became insufferable and fraught with rue 
Because she recognized the stubborn glue 
of fondness clinging, 
so deeply stinging, 
that bound her body and burned her being through. 
And so, indeed, her mind in love was drowned, 
her will was sunk, 
her sense was drunk. 
She tried to escape, but no escape was found. 
Love was a flood, a rushing avalanche. 
Love was like bird-lime smeared upon the branch. 
The more she pulled away, the more she had to stay, 
Drawn back again and down, entangled prey. 


She was a treasure-trove 

of loveliness that strove 
’gainst Hazard, and stood still with every striding, 
nor wished to follow fancy’s magic guiding. 
She tried in every way with feet and hands to stay 
clear of the golden glue that mired her down 
into oblivion’s mere where mortals drown. 
She turned and twisted, but her hands and feet 
sank ever more into the blindness sweet 

of love and the wondrous man, 

of wondrous-dear Tristan. 
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Her senses, prisoned by the binding lime, 
forfeited freedom of a former time, 

nor could advance 

one half a foot, 

for high romance 

had gently put 

Love’s barrier in her lane. 

Not half a step again 

might maid Isolde move 

from close-beshackling love 
Over paths and stiles or forest-aisles and bridges. 
Though charmed and fettered sore, her spirit might explore 
time’s topmost wish and life’s most radiant ridges. 
And on her hill of dreams, on cliff, in canyon, 
immortal love would be her boon-companion. 


Whatever Isolde thought, whatever dream she wrought 
flew not with fluttering pinions here and there 
to that caprice or this, 
but to one peak of bliss; 
Tristan and Love alone usurped her care; 
and that was all in secret. Her heart and eyes 
then disagreed and went contrariwise 
to one another. Her eyes were veiled in shame 
and ever averted 
and disconcerted, 
but when Love beckoned, her heart would burst aflame. 
The thronging of swift fancies so contrary— 
love and shamefastness, each an adversary 
to peace of mind, the maiden and the man, 
whose differences spread so wide a span— 
these thoughts bewildered her with blind illusion. 
The maid desired the man, but, oh confusion! 
She turned her eyes away. Her shame, in disarray, 
elected love, but let it not be seen 
by anyone. Wherefore? What does that mean? 
The world says generally that maid and modesty 
are baffling mysteries, darksomely concealed; 
and each is like the leaf that blossoms in so brief 
a time to greenness over the sprouting field 
that their resistance is not long-enduring. 
Isolde laid shame’s armor down, abjuring 
her grievous war, and did as destiny 
commanded her, upyielding instantly 
her body and her senses to the man 
and to the spell of love. Her glance began 
to steal now and again with stealthy speed 
unto his lustrous face, and note his manly grace; 
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her mind and eyes clear-visioned now agreed. 
Her heart was moved, e’en as her eyes were shifted 
with secret loveliness to ponder and caress 
the man 
Tristan. 
And he with darting glance, sweet-shining cognizance, 
beheld her beauty, and his soul was lifted. 
He soon surrendered (’Twas his overthrow!) 
to enthralling love that would not let him go. 
The man and maid in every way and wise, 
whenever they found the chance, would graze and fondly glance 
on delectation’s pasture for the eyes. 
The lovers thought each hour that love was like a flower, 
unmarred with nettles, 
spreading its petals 
in blossom-time more beautifully than ever. 
That is true love, real troth that none may sever. 
It holds today, as also in the past 
it held, that love is so whilst breath doth last 
amongst all lovers. After taking root, 
it bringeth flowers forth with every fruit 
of lovely things more than at love’s beginning. 
The fruitful growth of love continues winning 
a greater beauty true than when ’twas planted, new. 
That is the seed 
it has, indeed, 
which through the years will grow, and make a golden glow. 
Thus in the sunlight clear 
it never will disappear. 


It seems more beautiful than ever before. 
Through endless days its beauty’s praise doth soar; 
for if love seems but a dove’s dreams of the clime wherefrom 
{it is banished, 
and wings the way 
of yesterday— 
not unfolding in gold, 
growing cold, growing old— 
it is drawn soon to the wan moon, and love with the dawn 
{will have vanished. 


CHARLES MAXWELL LANCASTER 
Joun G. FRANK 


Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 











Language or Grammar? 


HIS study was motivated by the novel concepts presented in a recent 

Spanish series for grades seven to twelve. The aim was to test the prem- 
ises and techniques underlying the series on past consumers of foreign lan- 
guage in widely separated school systems. For this purpose fifty veterans 
were chosen ranging in age from seventeen to twenty-six with an average 
age of twenty-three. Each had completed two years of high school language: 
thirty-five in California, ten in the Middle West and five in the South. The 
individuals were asked the same set of diagnostic questions so that their 
responses would yield a general trend or set of conclusions. The study was 
concerned with the following issues: Is grammatical terminology vague or 
unintelligible to the average person? If so, is it a necessary framework for 
foreign language teaching? Can a non-native learn to speak, understand and 
write a foreign language satisfactorily for real-life purposes without benefit 
of grammatical terminology? Is it necessary for an individual to master 
the language of grammatical terminology in order to learn to communicate 
in school, or can this intermediate step be removed, or at least de-empha- 
sized, by the teacher? 

Only non-native students who had taken two years of high school 
Spanish were studied. The interviews were conducted in as simple and ele- 
mentary a way as possible in order to insure lucid responses. To prevent 
boredom or uneasiness on the part of the individuals a short questionnaire 
was constructed. The questions and the responses are summarized in the 
following paragraphs: 


(1) Give me an example of a direct object pronoun in one sentence, and an 
indirect object pronoun in another sentence, if you can? In Spanish, if you please. 
(a) Fifteen of the veterans answered the first question correctly orally. 
(See Column IT, Section A of the Table of Responses.) 
(b) Ten of the veterans answered the first question correctly in writing. 
(See Column IT, Section A.) 
(c) Eleven of the veterans answered the second question correctly orally. 
(See Column IT, Section A.) 
(d) Eight of the veterans answered the second question correctly in writ- 
ing. (See Column IT, Section A.) 


The veterans who had not answered the first question correctly were 
then asked to translate the following sentences into Spanish from English: 


(2) Joe visits me. She speaks to me. 
(a) Seventeen of the remaining thirty-five made a correct oral translation 
of the first sentence. (See Column III, Section A.) 
(b) Eleven wrote out the first sentence correctly. (See Column III, Sec- 
tion A.) 
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(c) Thirteen were able to give the second sentence correctly orally. (See 
Column III, Section A.) 

(d) Ten gave the second question correctly in writing. (See Column III, 
Section A.) 


It was necessary to restrict the amount of vocabulary since the students’ re- 
tention was very limited. In order to complete the second sentence, the 
majority required prompting in regard to the verb visitar. The reactions of 
those who answered the second series of questions correctly, but who were 
unable to answer the two questions of the first series, can best be summed 
up in one typical remark: ‘‘So that’s what you meant when you wanted me 
to give you an example of a direct and indirect object pronoun!” 
The next question was asked as follows: 
(3) Give me two sentences illustrating the present indicative if you can. In 
Spanish, if you please. 
(a) In reply, twenty-five were able to give both sentences correctly orally. 
(See Column II, Section B.) 
(b) Twenty were able to write out the two sentences correctly. (See 
Column II, Section B.) 


When the veterans were merely asked to say or write out the following 
sentences the results were as indicated below: 
(4) I speak Spanish. I read English. 
(a) Only five of the remaining twenty-five failed to answer correctly 
orally. (See Column ITI, Section B.) 
(b) Only seven of the remaining thirty wrote incorrect sentences. (See 
Column III, Section B.) 


The veterans who had been puzzled regarding the exact meaning of present 
indicative freely admitted that they had forgotten its meaning. Ten stated 
that they would have been able to answer the first question correctly if 
the word present had been used alone without indicative. 
The last question dealt with the preterit and imperfect tenses: 
(5) Will you give me one sentence illustrating the preterit and another sentence 
illustrating the imperfect tenses? In Spanish, if you please. 
(a) Eight veterans responded correctly orally in the preterit tense. (See 
Column II, Section C.) 
(b) Four veterans wrote out the sentence correctly in the preterit. (See 
Column II, Section C.) 
(c) Nine veterans responded correctly in the imperfect tense orally. (See 
Column II, Section C.) 
(d) Two wrote out correct sentences in the imperfect tense. (See Column 
II, Section C.) 


When the veterans were merely asked to say or write out the following 
sentences, these results were obtained: 
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(6) I spoke Spanish. I used to read English. 

(a) Fourteen responded correctly orally in the preterit tense. (See Column 
III, Section C.) 

(b) Nine wrote out the first sentence correctly. (See Column III, Sec- 
tion C.) 

(c) Twelve responded correctly orally in the imperfect tense. (See Column 
III, Section C.) 

(d) Eight wrote out the second sentence correctly. (See Column ITI, Sec- 
tion C.) 


The veterans who had missed the question based on grammatical terminol- 
ogy, but who responded correctly on the basis of real-life conversation, 
were unanimous in stating that they had completely forgotten the signifi- 
cance of preterit and the imperfect as tenses. Approximately two-thirds of 
these individuals doubted that they had ever understood the terms. 

The pattern of questioning was uniform in all three major cases dis- 
cussed in this article. In the first type of questioning,' an attempt was made 
to ascertain the amount of knowledge that a veteran possessed in Spanish 
through the use of grammatical terminology as practiced by a widely used 
textbook published before 1942. In the second type of questioning,” the em- 
phasis was placed on measuring the amount of knowledge possessed by the 
student as revealed by his ability to communicate intelligibly in speaking 
or writing Spanish. It is significant to note that the grammatical terminology 
used in the questioning was relatively simple compared to other symbols 
often used in language teaching. Such terms as imperative, present sub- 
junctive, past subjunctive, predicate and subject are often more difficult for 
learners. 

In order to present a clearer picture of the responses of the fifty veterans, 
a simple table was constructed. The table consists of five vertical columns 
and three horizontal sections. Column I includes the grammatical content 
used in the study, Column II records the number of correct responses on 
the basis of grammatical terminology, Column III gives the number who 
were unable to answer on the basis of grammatical terminology, but who 
made correct responses in real-life conversation or writing. Column IV lists 
the number who responded incorrectly to both types of questioning, and 
Column V is the horizontal sum of Columns II, III and IV. Section A 
consists of the direct and indirect object pronouns used in the first question 
Section B includes the present indicative used to frame the second question; 
Section C comprises the preterit and imperfect tenses which constituted the 
final question. The table foliows: 


1 See numbered questions 1, 3, and 5. 
? See numbered questions 2, 4 and 6. 
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TABLE OF RESPONSES 


I | | @ |. @-|.* 
Grammatical | Grammatical Real-Life Incorrect Total 
Content | Terminology | Responses | Responses | Responses 


| (1) Direct object pronoun 
(a) orally 15 17 18 














| 
| 9 
(b) written 10 11 | 29 50 
A. | | 
(2) Indirect object pronoun | | 
(a) orally 11 13 | 26 50 
(b) written | 8 10 32 | 50 
(1) Present indicative 
B. (a) orally 25 20 | 5 | 50 
(b) written 20 23 | 7 | 50 
(1) Preterit 
(a) orally 8 14 28 50 
(b) written | 4 9 | 37 50 
C | 
| (2) Imperfect 
(a) orally | 9 12 | 29 50 


(b) written 2 8 | 40 50 

An examination of Section A reveals that grammatical terminology con- 
stituted a block in oral expression for approximately one-third of the vet- 
erans. One-fourth experienced similar blocking when they attempted to 
express themselves in writing. Section B demonstrates that approximately 
one-half of the group were unable to express themselves “in the present 
indicative’’ as such, but nevertheless possessed adequate knowledge to ex- 
press themselves in a limited manner, in both speaking and writing and to 
a degree intelligible to a native. One-fifth of the number considered in 
Section C were able to communicate on a limited plane in the preterit and 
imperfect tenses, but were unable to respond correctly in these tenses when 
confronted only with technical grammatical terms. An examination of Col- 
umn II and Column III (with the exception of Section B) reveals that a 
greater number of veterans made correct responses in the latter Column, 
indicating that individual retention on the basis of life-centered speaking 
and writing was superior when compared to retention of the foreign lan 
guage based solely on grammatical terms and symbols. 

On the basis of these responses, it seems reasonable to assume that 
specialized grammatical terminology is vague or unintelligible to the aver- 
age layman, even when restricted to the simple grammatical symbols. ‘The 
individuals studied in this article were able to write and express themselves 
without such grammatical “aids.” In all three phases of this study (refer to 
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Sections A, B and C), numerous individuals demonstrated that grammatical 
terminology constituted a hindrance or impediment. From the cumulative 
results of this study it is estimated that approximately one-third of the veterans 
possessing a limited speaking and writing knowledge of Spanish would have to 
remain “dumb” if they had to pass through the intermediate language of gram- 
matical terminology before communicating what they had the power to express. 

The conviction is, therefore, inescapable that non-native students can 
learn to express themselves in speaking and writing Spanish in school 
through practice in life-centered situations just as they are able to com- 
municate with their fellow human beings in English through the same 
identical process. Confronting the student with the professional language 
of the specialist before he has any grasp of communication in a foreign 
tongue is like instructing a prospective tennis player to keep his feet “paral- 
lel to the net and to remain in the center of the court near the baseline”’ 
before he has had an opportunity to view the dimensions of the court or to 
understand the difference between the “‘baseline’”’ and the “‘service court.” 
Pupils can learn to communicate in Spanish in speaking and writing without 
mastering technical grammatical terms and symbols, and this step can be 
removed, or at least de-emphasized, in the teaching of a foreign language. 
Grammatical terminology merely injects another foreign language of an 
even more specialized character which is as difficult for the learner as the 
foreign language itself. 

ANDREW D. ROBERTS 

116 Cobb Avenue 

Chabot Terrace 

Vallejo, California 





SUMMER SCHOOLS ABROAD—1948 


Are you fortunate enough to be planning to study abroad this summer? 
Would you like to know some possible places? The News Bulletin of the Insti- 
tute of International Education has printed a list of schools in the January 
issue, pp. 20-26. Inquiries pertaining to foreign study may be directed to the 
Information Office, Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19. 

Some fellowships for graduate study in Switzerland are available, but ap- 
plications with complete credentials must be filed at the Institute in New 
York by March 1. 








The Apprectation of French Films 


F all the realia used by teachers of French in stimulating an interest in 

the French language, one of the most valuable is undoubtedly the 
French film. American students have been conditioned from early child- 
hood to enjoy movies, and psychologists are constantly reminding us of the 
influence of movies upon them. However, in their approach to American 
movies, the basis of their appreciation has been determined in advance and 
the ground work of their understanding thoroughly layed by current com- 
ment, movie magazines and the frequent adolescent and sometimes adult 
preoccupation with the lives of the most prominent stars. In the approach 
of the average American student of French to French movies, however, no 
such orientation exists. 

Perhaps the most practical route towards such an orientation is a com- 
parison of the two. American students are generally ignorant of the pioneer 
work the French have done in the fields of photography and the motion 
picture. Although realizing that a daguerreotype is a photographic repro- 
duction popular in the Victorian age, they do not know that photography 
was invented by a Frenchman, Nicéphore Niepce in 1829 and that his 
collaborator was Daguerre, who perfected the process after the premature 
decease of Niepce. The experiments with early moving picture apparatus 
conducted in the United States by Edison were paralleled by those of Louis 
and Auguste Lumiére in France, who patented a “cinématographe”’ in 1895. 
About 1909, Georges Méliés of the ThéA4tre Robert Houdin in Paris applied 
the camera to feats of magic and gave to the motion picture new life, adding 
fade-outs, dissolves and double exposures. And the names of Charles Pathé, 
Léon Gaumont and Edmond Benoit-Lévy will have a prominent place in 
any history of the early development of the motion picture industry. 

It is a commonplace to say that we read with experience—that is to say, 
that our comprehension of the printed word is not limited to the under- 
standing of individual words but varies in proportion to our experience. 
This comprehension through experience is likewise applicable to motion 
pictures. American students are usually more or less familiar with the sub- 
ject matter of American films through their own daily experience. This is 
not so for French films, except in a few isolated cases of veterans who have 
served in France or have had leaves in France and have come into contact 
with French people and French culture. Hence if French films are to be 
understood by American students, the basic differences of the cultural pat- 
terns of the two nations must be understood. This is the first and funda- 
mental duty of the French teacher who attempts to teach the appreciation 
of French films. 

After this should come some considerations of the differences in the 
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films themselves—in the approach employed—and the basic differences of 
the two developments as industries. In general one finds superior acting 
and superior artistry (for example, lighting effects) in a French movie. The 
best actors and actresses from the Comédie Frangaise and other theaters 
are employed, and settings and dialogues are synchronized with the innate 
good taste and sense of artistry the French have known and cultivated for 
generations. One does not find as grandiose or as spectacular scenes for the 
reason that French movie studios do not have the almost unlimited budget 
which Hollywood seems to have. Very often, also, the sound equipment is 
inferior, for Americans lead the field in technical advances in the industry. 

But it is in the approach employed that one finds the greatest variance. 
Hollywood is a business corporation and as such aims to make money. To 
make money, it realizes it must please the public, and to please the Ameri- 
can public has meant for a long time to provide it with a medium of escape 
into another world—a world of handsome men, beautiful women, luxurious 
apartments, romantic love and happy endings. Hence the psychology of 
American films is essentially an escape psychology. Jean-Paul Sartre has 
aptly noted this tendency in a recent article in Les Temps Modernes. To 
him, among other characteristics of American civiJization “... il y a les 
films qui ‘finissent bien’ et qui chaque soir montrent aux foules éreintées la vie 
en rose.’ In this connection, however, it might be noted that we are, com- 
paratively speaking, a young people, and we have never been defeated in 
war. It is then hard to imagine or accept defeat or unhappiness as the logical 
or natural result of any sequence of human emotions or actions. In a sense, 
this is an extremely healthy attitude which has stood the country in good 
stead in the past. In both World War I and World War II, the average 
American never for one moment envisaged defeat and the confidence so 
engendered did much to bring about eventual victory. However, that our 
films are not generally realistic and that they portray life in the United 
States, “le meilleur des mondes possibles,’’ with a preponderance of happy 
endings cannot be denied. The French, on the other hand, represent an 
older people and an older civilization. They have known defeat in war and 
disillusionment in peace. They have been crushed by Germany twice in the 
last century and have had any illusion of internal security shattered by 
inflation and dissension. To them life has not been ‘“‘en rose.” 

But let us return to the basic approach of the two civilizations to films 
and the motion picture industry. The French, too, must make money, but 
it is not as mandatory as in the case of Hollywood. Jean Benoit-Lévy, who 
will be remembered for the production of La Maternelle, and other fine 
French films, writes as follows in his book, Les Grandes Missions du Cinéma: 

“Plaire ne doit jamais étre un but: qui vise uniquement a plaire, plait rarement 
et garde le dégoiit de sa propre activité en laquelle il ne croit pas. Plaire ne peut 


 Benott-Lévy, Jean, Les Grandes Missions du Cinéma, p. 328. 
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étre que la conséquence naturelle d’une activité sincére. Toute expression vraie a 
un pouvoir magnétique qui attire les 4mes. Seul vibre et rayonne l’étre qui s’ex- 
prime.” 


And Benoit-Lévy further stresses? the fact that a film author should take 
pride in his work, saying ‘‘Here is my country! This is what we think! 
This is how we live!”’ It follows then that the spectator, regardless of his 
nationality, will say to himself: ‘There is France, there is Russia, there is 
America.”” The result is the striking realism which characterizes most 
French films. The characters do not act theatrically; rather they show a 
quality of restraint which is much more convincing. Most French films also 
possess a richness of imagination, Gallic wit and irony and a sound knowl- 
edge of human nature. The film is treated, in short, as a form of literature 
and not as a means of cheap entertainment for the masses. 

A consideration of the more practical aspects of the use of French films 
in French classes gives rise to the pertinent question of the availability of 
such films. In New York and the larger cities of the country this presents no 
problem; in these cities there are frequent showings of foreign films and 
sometimes smaller theaters which specialize in foreign films. In schools in 
more isolated communities, it is always possible to bring the film to the 
campus under the auspices of the French Club or the French Department. 
A nominal admission charge will usually pay all expenses. French films, 
generally with English sub-titles, may be secured from (1) Film Classic 
Exchange, Fredonia, New York, (2) Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28 East 
Eighth Street, Chicago 5, Illinois, (3) Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New 
York, or (4) Hoffberg Productions, 620 Ninth Avenue, New York. Charges 
are about thirty-five dollars per day for 35 mm. films—less for 16 mm.—plus 
express charges. Free films are available from various sources, but, generally 
speaking, if films are to be shown at all, it is better to show good ones. Full- 
length well-developed features are much to be preferred to miscellaneous 
shorts. 

No attempt will be made to review current French films here. However, 
the best of the older films which can prove profitable to French classes are: 
La Kermesse Héroique, Grande Illusion, Carnet de Bal, Mayerling and La 
Femme du Boulanger. More recent films are La Fille du Puisatier, Carmen 
(which follows Mérimée’s story rather than Bizet’s opera), Goupi Mains- 
Rouges, Portrait d'une Femme, Boule de Suif et Mlle. Fifi and Les Enfants du 
Paradis. Lists of films suitable for French classes, and frequent reviews, are 
published from time to time in both the Modern Language Journal and the 
French Review. 

All of the films mentioned above have excellent diction, and they should 
prove valuable aids in stimulating interest in French through contact with 


* [bid., p. 338. 
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the living language. They are particularly valuable in conversation classes 
as aids in acquiring correct intonation. Students may not understand every 
word spoken, but their ears are exposed to the correct sounds and, more 
important, correct accent and phrasing. They tend to acquire, almost un- 
consciously, better French intonation in the same way children learn to 
talk—that is, by imitating the speech habits and patterns of those about 
them. 

French films can be used to good advantage on any level of the teaching 
of French, and particularly in conversation classes. It is decidedly helpful 
to explain the locale and period of the film before presentation. For example, 
in the case of a film in which the action takes place in southern France, a 
few remarks as to what to expect in variations of accent or intonation add a 
great deal to the student comprehension of the film. These remarks can well 
extend to vocabulary in the case of any uncommon words or idioms known 
to be used in the film at hand. On an elementary level, it is even advisable 
to explain the plot. However, the interest of the advanced students can best 
be maintained by leaving it for their own discovery. All presentations of 
films should be followed by class discussion to bring out the plot and details 
of language. A second showing of the film after the discussion will prove of 
decided class benefit. At this time students are thoroughly familiar with the 
plot and characters and are freer to watch out for the intricacies of the 
language. 

An appreciation of French films, or for that matter, any foreign film, 
does much to accomplish a broader objective than that of linguistic improve- 
ment. It acquaints the student with another civilization and the differences 
between it and his own. It also brings the realization that basically people 
and nations are not different at all and that the same emotions and aspira- 
tions are shared by people all over the world. 

Leo O. FORKEY 

The Johns Hopkins University 





LANGUAGE ENROLLMENTS 


The annual language survey of the Crofts Modern Language News re- 
ports an increase of approximately 6.5 percent in the combined enrollment of 
French, German and Spanish. (Total college enrollment is 12.5 percent higher 
than last year.) German still leads in percentage growth, while Spanish en- 
rolls the largest number of students. A noticeable decrease in elementary stu- 
dents seems to be balanced by the increased enrollment in intermediate and 
advanced work. 








Modern Foreign Languages in 
Negro Colleges 


ACED with the urgent need everywhere for better human relations and 

increased world understanding and United Nations Organization, what 
is the answer of the Negro colleges to language teaching and learning? What 
are the prospects for renewing language faculties, for providing Negro lin- 
quists in varied political, economic and educational openings in the world? 

During 1942-44 a study was made under the direction of Professor 
Frederic D. Cheydleur, Bureau of Guidance and Records, at the University 
of Wisconsin, of “‘Achievement in Modern Foreign Languages in Negro 
Colleges,’’ with thirty-six colleges participating. In order to follow up that 
study, at least the questionnaire part of it, a revised questionnaire was sent 
in November, 1946, to seventy-five colleges. Twenty-four colleges returned 
answered questionnaires,' and replies were received from a total of twenty- 
eight colleges—in the number, one college that does not offer foreign lan- 
guages. Of the colleges returning the questionnaires in 1946, there are 
thirteen which participated in the study in 1942-43. Taking the colleges 
which participated in the study in 1942-43 as a sample and the colleges 
which participated in 1946, the following summary is in response to some 
of the questions relative to modern foreign languages in Negro colleges to- 
day. 

Crofts’ “Modern Language News,’’ December, 1946,? reports that lan- 
guage study is at a peak in colleges and that German leads major languages 
in percentage of increase. About fifteen Negro colleges are included in the 
Crofts report. Four of that number also participated in the present study. 

Who are the teachers of languages in the Negro colleges today? A review 
of college catalogs will reveal American-trained—in some cases with one to 
five years or more of foreign study and travel—teachers of French and 
Spanish, a number of foreign-born teachers of German and some who also 
teach French. 

Most of the colleges employ one language teacher. That teacher usually 
teaches French and Spanish and, in a few cases, German. Thirteen colleges 


1 Albany State College, *Alcorn A and M College, *Bluefield State College, Claflin College, 
Clark College, Florida A and M College, Fort Valley State College, Houston College for 
Negroes, *Jarvis Christian College, Knoxville College, “Kentucky State College, Lane College, 
*Lincoln Junior College, *Miner Teachers College, *Morehouse College, *Morris College, 
*Prairie View College, Southern University, State College—Orangeburg, Storer College, *Talla- 
dega College, *West Virginia State College, *Wilberforce University, *Wiley College. Colleges 
with an asterisk participated in the 1942-43 Study. 

* Crofts’ “Modern Language News,”’ December, 1946, New York, New York. 
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have one French teacher each; four colleges have two teachers each; four 
have three teachers each; one has four teachers with one on leave for study. 
Five colleges have one German teacher each; two have two teachers each. 
Eleven colleges have one Spanish teacher each; one has two teachers each; 
one has three teachers each. One college has one teacher of Portuguese. 

While for the most part modern foreign language teachers teach foreign 
languages, ten also teach English and seven others instruct part-time in one 
of the following fields: agriculture, arts survey, classics, comparative litera- 
ture, economics, education, European history, Latin, music (vocal), politi- 
cal science, religious problems. 

Nine or eighteen percent of the teachers reported published articles or 
books or works in preparation. One Spanish master’s thesis was reported in 
preparation for publication, “‘E] Valor Universal de Don Quixote,” Venetta 
B. Collins, Houston College for Negroes; and one doctoral dissertation, 
“The Exotic Element in the Novels of Pierre Loti,’ A. J. Richards, Ken- 
tucky State College. Among articles and books in preparation are the fol- 
lowing: An Interracial Reader for German Classes, Across Barriers, William 
Rodemann, Knoxville College; ‘“‘Foreign Languages at Miner Teachers Col- 
lege,” W. N. Rivers; “‘Royalism in French Politics,’ Phylon, Spring, 1947, 
“Travel Impressions—France—1946, The Crisis, December, 1946; ““Negroes 
in the Constituent Assembly in France,” Opportunity, January, 1947, E. A. 
Jones, Morehouse; articles on “‘Les Francais Libres” and ‘‘Lamartine,”’ 
John H. Morrow, Talladega; ‘Intermediate English” for Haitian Schools, 
John F. Matheus, West Virginia State College; Syllabi for (1) Humanities 
(in general), (2) all lower level courses, (3) all upper level courses, (4) How 
to Study Modern Foreign Languages, (5) Experiments with General Lan- 
guage Courses, (6) Experiments with “Intensive”? Courses or Sections as 
Compared with Those of the Usual College Courses, C. H. Mills, Wilber- 
force University. 

Among articles and books published since 1943 are the following: ‘Den 
Kristna manniskan i varldskrisen,’”’ Friend Publishing Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, November, 1946; numerous translations from the 
Swedish and English into German in the Kirchenblatt; German periodical 
of the American Lutheran Church, published in Columbus, Ohio, William 
Rodenmann; ‘Some Aspects of the Present Teaching Situation,” Modern 
Language Journal, 1944, W. N. Rivers; ‘A French Reactionary Visits the 
South,” Phylon, Spring, 1945; ‘‘Foreign Language Teaching in Education for 
Democracy,” Phylon, Spring, 1946; ‘““Modernization of Foreign Language 
Teaching,” Negro College Quarterly, June, 1946; “Language Teaching in the 
Atomic Age,” Southwestern Journal, Spring, 1946; ‘‘Paul Bourget: Apologist 
for Traditionalism in France,” South Atlantic Quarterly (Duke University), 
October, 1946, Edward A. Jones, Morehouse College; “Henry Troyat,” 
French Review, January, 1944; “André Chamson,” French Review, January, 
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1945, Frederick Lehner, West Virginia State College; ‘‘Five French Au- 
thors,”’ by Cook, Negro History Bulletin, January, 1944; “Tu diras,”’ trans- 
lated from Spire, The Crisis, April, 1945, John F. Matheus, West Virginia 
State College; ““A Negro Travels in Mexico,” Journal of Negro Education, 
Winter, 1944, Vincent M. Byas, Wilberforce University. 

What methods, texts, tests, incentives or emphases for language study 
are used in Negro colleges? 

Almost overwhelmingly, the eclectic method of teaching modern foreign 
languages is reported, either as the method used or, in a few cases, with 
other methods, depending upon the college, level of courses and individual 
teachers. Twelve teachers referred to use of the eclectic method, one to 
grammar, four to grammar-reading, four to reading, four to direct and one 
to modified direct. 

Variation and overlapping are also seen in the selection of modern for- 
eign language texts. Among many texts and references listed are those in 
French by Abry-Audic-Crouzet, Barton and Sirich, Bédier and Hazard. 
Borgerhoff, Bovée, Bradley and Michell, Broussard, Cole and Tharp, 
Dondo-Ernst-Schwarz, Ford and Hicks, Fotos-Cattell, Fouré, Fraser- 
Squair-Parker, Grosjean, Guthrie and Diller, Hendrix, Hooke and Miller, 
Kany, Lancin, Lanson and Tuffrau, Lyons and Searles, Mercier, Michaud, 
Nielson, Nitze and Dargan, Pargment, Schinz-Robert-Giroud, Seymour and 
Carnahan; in German by Alexis-Schrag, Campbell, Franckte, Hagboldt and 
Kaufmann, Robertson, Steinhauer; in Spanish by Arjona-Friedman-Carria- 
jal, Ashbrun, Barlow, Bell, Castillo and Sparkman, Clarke and Butler, Dale 
and Bergin, Ford, Grismer and Arroyo, Grismer and Keating, Hill-Ford- 
Rivera, House-Mapes, Kany, Kasten and Neale-Silva, Pattee, Pattison, 
Romera-Navarro, Turk, Tyler and Barton. 

The usual response to questions relative to a standardized testing pro- 
gram is “‘no.”’? However, eight or one-third of the colleges participating in 
the study reported either tests prepared at the college and adapted to the 
students of the particular college or some use of tests nationally standard- 
ized. One college reported the use of tests to predict success in foreign lan- 
guage study. Another college reported the use of Attainment Examinations 
for entering French classes. Two colleges reported proposed language testing 
programs. Elsewhere tests are used to predict the success of foreign language 
majors, to check teaching and learning and for veterans. At the colleges 
where standardized tests are used or proposed, preferences were expressed 
for the American Council French Reading Test, Form B and the Coopera- 
tive Spanish Test, Advanced Form P, tests of the Cooperative Test Service 
because there are frequent new sets of test; tests of the Columbia Research 
Bureau because they make it possible to test vocabulary, grammar, and 
comprehension separately; tests prepared by the Ohio State University 
Practice School to accompany Tharp’s Nous Autres Américains. 
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Numerous are the vocational and cultural values anticipated in foreign 
language study. Many students are pursuing language courses because they 
are required in various curricula—liberal arts, pre-professional—for example, 
pre-law, pre-medicine, graduate study. Through foreign language study it 
is expected that English vocabularies will be increased, that there will be a 
greater comprehension of the mother tongue, that the foreign language may 
be read with pleasure and spoken with ease, that provincial and isolationist 
ideas will be removed and that a broader approach will be taken to political 
and economic, colonial and other world problems. 

College after college reports that the war had the positive effects on 
foreign languages of increasing interest, enthusiasm and enrollments. Many 
G.I’s. have returned to college campuses and have enrolled in language 
courses. Some of them had taken language courses abroad while in the 
army. Either because of personal experiences or experiences of friends and 
relatives, many students are now eager to learn languages, especially to 
speak foreign languages. One college reported that there had been no 
marked effect of the war on language study. 

The new, sincere desire to know foreign languages continues to be 
stimulated by various language activities: awards, language clubs, language 
publications, through correlation with individual interests whether in art, 
history, science, music, race, the changing world. Of other incentives to 
language study, movies are widely used in the colleges (11); many of the 
colleges used records (14); almost an equal number (13) use posters; even 
more subscribe to foreign language newspapers (15); four reported use of 
the Sound Scriber; one has a sound laboratory; three have language work- 
shops; One proposes a communications center; eleven reported language 
clubs; one club is to be formed; three colleges reported language tables. 
Many of these means provide opportunity for developing conversational 
skill. Eight colleges have required courses in conversation; six colleges have 
elective courses in conversation. 

The language credits in semester and quarter hours required of all college 
students, language majors and minors vary from college to college and from 
State to state, with a minimum of no credits for eleven colleges to twelve 
semester hours or thirty quarter hours. Major requirements are from a 
minimum of twelve semester hours to a maximum of thirty semester hours 
plus the credits of the freshman year or seventy-two quarter hours. Minor 
requirements are from a minimum of fifteen semester hours plus the fresh- 
man year or twenty-one quarter hours to a maximum of twenty-eight 
semester hours or twenty-four quarter hours. 

Six colleges have added new courses in foreign languages. Among the 
additions are French Romantic Drama, French Conversation, Golden Age 
in France and in Spain, Advanced Grammar and Composition, History of 
French Civilization, Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, Oral French, 
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Oral Spanish, Survey Course in French Literature, Nineteenth Century 
French Literature and Thought (conducted in French), Survey of Spanish 
Literature, Modern Spanish Drama and Modern Spanish Novel. 

The current marked rise in total college enrollment in Negro colleges is 
paralleled by the decided increase in numbers of foreign language students. 
Colleges reported increases in total enrollment ranging from 10 percent of 
a year ago to 90 percent of a year ago; from 4 percent of three years ago to 
100 percent of three years ago; from 5 percent of five years ago to 150 per- 
cent of five years ago; from 5 percent to 270 percent of ten years ago. En- 
rollment increases in modern foreign languages range from 5 percent of a 
year ago to 60 percent of a year ago; from 10 percent of three years ago to 
100 percent of three years ago; from no courses in foreign languages five 
years ago to 100 percent of five years ago; from no courses in foreign lan- 
guages of ten years ago to 100 percent of ten years ago. Two colleges re- 
ported decreases in foreign language enrollments from a year ago; one a 
decrease of ten percent; one a decrease of twenty percent because of a 
curricular change rather than a lack of interest (a student may not take a 
language as a freshman but begins it in his sophomore year). 

The range of current total enrollment in the particular colleges studied 
is from 102 students to 1,735 students. The foreign language enrollment in 
particular colleges ranges from a total of 35 students to 508 students. The 
colleges participating in this study have a total enrollment of approximately 
16,351 students, a total of approximately 3,491 language students. 

Twenty-one percent of the students enrolled in the colleges are pursuing 
modern foreign languages. Of the language students, about sixty percent 
are taking French; fourteen percent, German; and twenty-six percent, 
Spanish. These percentages compared with those of 1942-43 show an in- 
crease for French and Spanish, a decrease for German. The decrease for 
German, in contrast to the Crofts report, is further shown in that only nine 
of the colleges participating in this study of twenty-four colleges offer Ger- 
man. 

It is apparent from this study that there should be more publications 
by language teachers in Negro colleges, that there should be more standard- 
ized measurement and evaluation of progress in language teaching and 
learning, that there is an upswing in interest in foreign languages, particu- 
larly in French and Spanish for which advanced courses are being intro- 
duced in many colleges, that there is less interest in German. In the colleges 
studied there is no mention of introducing Russian and languages of the 
East into the curriculum. Most students evidently are taking foreign lan- 
guages as requirements. Yet it seems not too much to predict that among 
the foreign language students of today are a limited number of language 
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teachers and linguists of tomorrow and a larger number of those who with 
the natural scientists, social scientists, artists, and philosophers will promote 
understanding, peace, one world. 
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DO YOU AGREE? 

“To function effectively, a democracy depends on an enlightened popu- 
lation. Education must provide the opportunity for youth to realize the 
democratic ideals of the use of reason, the brotherhood of man, and freedom 
of the individual. To achieve these goals, our rapidly changing culture re- 
quires more training in basic areas, one of the most important of which is the 
use of language. The ability to think critically, rather than to allow oneself to 
be influenced by stereotypes, clichés, and emotionally charged concept, is 
measured by the ability to use language. Moreover, both democratic ideals 
and our rapidly shrinking, interdependent world require a clear understand- 
ing of all peoples and cultures. Intolerance, based on ignorance, has no place in 
our society. Education must provide the facts and equal opportunity to all 
persons to develop to their fullest capacity and to learn competence in social 
living, co-operation, and in the use of reason.” [The School Review, LV, 10 
(December, 1947), ‘““Theory and Practice in General Language Courses 1915- 
1947,” p. 604.] 


Language teachers will be interested in two articles in the December 1947 
issue of Teachers College Record. They are “The Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages Since World War II” by Daniel P. Girard and “Hemisphere Reciproc- 
ity” —two round-table discussions recorded by Virginia French and Philip 
Shuman. 


The Spanish Cultural Index is an excellent medium for keeping abreast of 
current activities in Spain. It is published in English and gives items of in- 
terest in the fields of Science and Technology, Medicine, Literature and 
History, and many others. Its source is the Cultural Relations Department 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Plaza de Provincia, 1, Madrid. 








Lest on Spanish and Spantsh- 
American Life and Culture 


OR some time the writer had been facing the need of finding a means to 

present and check material on Hispanic civilization in Spanish classes 
similar to that already developed for French students.’ True, we had a test 
some ten years old called A Test on Spanish Life and Culture,’ but this test 
was too largely devoted to Spain to fit into the newer emphasis on Latin 
America. Therefore, a new test was prepared giving major emphasis to 
Spanish America with which about 75 percent of the questions deal. Much 
material for the new test was secured from the master’s thesis of Beulah 
Aiken, Outlines and Tests on Civilization for Elementary College Spanish, 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. 

The test was given to 71 students from three groups: (1) college students 
of Spanish, (2) students in the second-year Spanish class of Emporia High 
School, (3) college students of Latin American history. The highest score 
made was 91 and the lowest was 35. The median score was 70, meaning that 
such students missed 30 of the 100 questions. Ten percent of the students 
made scores ranging from 48 to 35, and ten percent made scores of 85 or 
above. 

Since the experimental form revealed a need for certain changes, a few 
revisions have been made in the test in its final form as presented here. New 
questions were made for questions 8, 35, 38, 78 and 88. These minor changes 
will probably not, however, affect in any important way the scores made on 
the test. 

The students evidently found that the easiest questions are 16, 62, 63, 
68, 95, 97 and 98 because only five percent or less missed these questions. 
The most difficult questions are apparently 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, 56, 
57, 59, 67, 79 and 90 which were missed by at least fifty percent of the 
students. The second half of Part II is the most difficult part of the test 
probably because students had had less contact with this type of informa- 
tion. The authors do not consider, however, that such literary and artistic 
material should be omitted entirely from the test. 

A study made of the reliability of the test by means of the Otis Correla- 
tion Chart showed a coefficient of correlation of .90. This was obtained by 


1 Miller, Minnie M. and Nielson, J. R. Oudlines and Tests on French Civilization (Crofts) 
and A Test om French Life and Culture, Bureau of Measurements, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia. 

2 Spanish Life and Culture Test, Bureau of Measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. 
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comparing the odd-numbered items missed with the even-numbered items 
missed. The coefficient of correlation indicates a rather high reliability for 
the test. 

The Test on Spanish and Spanish-American Life and Culture is presented 
below in the final form prepared by the writer and Beulah Aiken for the 
Bureau of Measurements at the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. 
” Part I 
es 
st Directions: Write the answer to each question on the line at the left of the number. 
“ . 1. What mountains lie between Spain and France? 
eee 2. What name is given to the peninsula in which Spain is located? 
eres ko 3. What people invaded Spain from North Africa in the eighth cen- 
"4 tury? 
de rere 4. What is the capital city of Spain? 
ah ...see...... 5. What was the name of the great fleet which Spain sent against 
h, the English in 1588? 
or rere 6. What Spanish explorer discovered the Pacific Ocean? 
eM) sew beswes cis 7. Who discovered the Mississippi River? 
ch .+.......... 8. Who was the navigator whose ship first sailed around the globe? 
a eee ..... 9. Who is the present president of Mexico? 
at .ssees...... 10. What river serves as a boundary between the United States and 
ts Mexico? 
or OR Ottttteteee 11. Who was the Spanish conqueror of Mexico? 
..12. What was the principal Indian tribe conquered by the Spanish in 
Mexico? 
as -seee.......13. What coin is the monetary unit of Mexico? 
a ee 14. What is the chief range of mountains in South America? 
es ............15. What large Spanish-speaking island of the West Indies belongs to 
on the United States? 
..16. What is the capital of Peru? 
3, ++.e........17. What man was called the Liberator in the South American strug- 
1s. gle for independence? 
SS ec 18. What is the capital of Argentina? 
‘a Meer 19. What is the capital of Uruguay? 
wet tenet 20. What is the largest island in the West Indies? 
a ......21. What is the smallest republic in size in South America? 
Se GE 8 tidhaodagaune 22. What country joined Argentina in erecting the Christ of the Andes 
- on the boundary line of the two countries? 
pena ee hide ll 23. What are the cowboys of Argentina called? 
a 24. In what country of South America is Portuguese, not Spanish, 
by the official language? 
wae creerese 25. What is the date (month and day) of Pan American Day? 
a ore. 26. What republic in Central America was part of Colombia until 
1903? 
a Meer rrr 27. What are Latin Americans called who have part Spanish and part 
Indian blood? 
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Pew enieaaen 28. What is the courtyard of a Spanish house called? 
sith te tmcaceeaae 29. Who wrote Don Quijote? 
b Wand deinintedion 30. Who was the leader of the winning group in the recent Spanish 
Civil War? 
Part II 
Directions: From Column II select the answer to each item of Column I and write 
the number of the answer in the parenthesis at the left of the item. The answers of 


one section may be matched with items of the same section only. No answer may be 
used twice. 


Column I Column ITI 
( ) 31. What is the region of Spainin which Madrid 1. Andalucia 
is located? 2. Barcelona 
( ) 32. What is the large fertile region in southern 3. Bogota 
Spain called? 4. Caracas 
( ) 33. What is the name of the so-called floating 5. Castilla 
gardens near Mexico City? 6. Coronado 
( ) 34. At what town does the Pan American High- 7. Drake 
way enter Mexico? 8. Escorial 
( ) 35. What is the second largest city of Mexico? 9. Granada 
( ) 36. What early missionary worked in California? 10. Guadalajara 
( ) 37. What Spanish explorer gained for Spain the 11. Junfpero Serra 


southwest central part of the United 12. Las Casas 
States? 13. Montezuma 
( ) 38. What is the most important industrial city 14. Nuevo Laredo 
of Spain? 15. Pizarro 
( ) 39. Who was emperor of Mexico when the Span- 16. Salamanca 
iards conquered it? 17. San Juan Teotihuac4n 
( ) 40. Who was the Spanish conqueror of Peru? 18. Tierra del Fuego 
( ) 41. What is the capital of Venezuela? 19. Titicaca 
) 42. What is the name of the pyramids near 20. Xochimilco 
Mexico City? 
( ) 43. What is the largest lake in the mountains 
between Peru and Bolivia? 
( ) 44. What is the name of the land at the southern 
end of South America? 
( ) 45. In what Spanish city is the palace of the 
Alhambra located? 
Column I Column II 
( ) 46. Name a character in a famous picaresque 1. Amado Nervo 
novel. 2. Blasco Ibanez 
( ) 47. What is the name of Don Quijote’s squire? 3. Diego Rivera 
( ) 48. What Spanish dramatist produced the 4. Fray Luis de Leén 
greatest number of works? 5. Goya 
( ) 49. Name a great Spanish painter of the early 6. Iturbi 
seventeenth century. 7. Juana Inés de la Cruz 
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. Who was a famous Spanish painter of the 8. Juarez 


late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 9. Lazarillo de Tormes 

tury? 10. Lope de Vega 
Name a twentieth-century novelist of Spain. 11. Gabriela Mistral 
Name a great Spanish pianist of today. 12. Porfirio Diaz 


What South American patriot led his army 13. Quevedo 
across the Andes in the struggle for inde- 14. Rosas 


pendence from Spain? 15. Rubén Dario 
Who was tyrant in Argentina in the early 16. Sancho Panza 
middle of the nineteenth century? 17. San Martin 
. What Indian was the president of Mexico 18. Sorolla 
when Maximilian was killed? 19. Velazquez 
56. Who is the best-known woman writer of 20. Zuloaga 
Mexico? 
Who is considered the greatest poet of Latin 
America? 


Name a modern Mexican poet. 


59. What woman writer of South America has 


received the Nobel prize for literature? 


. Who is the outstanding mural painter of 


Mexico? 
Part III 


Directions: Place the number of the part which makes the best answer to the state- 


ment in the parenthesis before the statement. 

Example: (1) Spain is in: 1. Europe. 2. Asia. 3. Africa. 

In the example ‘‘Europe”’ is the correct answer. The number of the word ‘‘Europe”’ 
is 1. The figure 1 has been placed in the parenthesis. 
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62. 


63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


A headdress for the Spanish woman is called a: 1. mantén. 2. mantilla. 
3. serape. 

The blanket which a Mexican wears to protect himself from the cold is 
called a: 1. serape. 2. mantilla. 3. zapato. 

A staple food of the Mexican is the: 1. poncho. 2. ensalada. 3. tortilla. 

Pelota is a: 1. game. 2. bull fight. 3. religious holiday. 

Seville is located on the: 1. Ebro. 2. Guadalquivir. 3. Tajo. 

The people of Barcelona speak a language called: 1. Basque. 2. Galician. 
3. Catalan. 


7. The Indians in South America sometimes use cocaine in the form of the 


leaves of: 1. coco. 2. coca. 3. cacao. 


. The basis of the Spanish language is: 1. Iberian. 2. German. 3. Latin. 
. An old Spanish epic hero is: 1. Ulysses. 2. Don Juan. 3. El Cid. 
. An industrial city of northern Mexico is: 1. Guadalajara. 2. Oaxaca. 


3. Monterrey. 


. The capital of Chile is: 1. Santiago. 2. Valparaiso. C. Concepcion. 
. There are many Indians in the population of: 1. Cuba. 2. Costa Rica. 


3. Bolivia. 


3. Which of these cities was founded first? 1. Boston. 2. Santa Fe. 3. Los 


Angeles. 
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One of the large volcanoes near Mexico City is called: 1. Guadalajara. 
2. Popocatépetl. 3. Xochimilco. 


. A famous shrine of Mexico is at: 1. Guadalupe. 2. Toluca. 3. Chihuahua. 
. An important port of Mexico is: 1. Mexico City. 2. Veracruz. 3. Guadala- 


jara. 


. A town on the Pacific coast of Mexico is: 1. San Luis Potosi. 2. Acapulco. 


3. Tampico. 


. Most of the Spanish-American republics secured their independence about: 


1. 1808-25. 2. 1860-69. 3. 1898-99. 

Orizaba is a Mexican: 1. cathedral. 2. river. 3. volcano. 

On the national coat-of-arms of Mexico is a picture of: 1. oxen. 2. an eagle. 
3. a lion. 


. The war between the United States and Mexico began in: 1. 1810. 2. 1846. 


3. 1875. 


. One great river of South America is the: 1. Orinoco. 2. Rfo Bravo. 3. Man- 


zanares. 


. The capital of Colombia is: 1. Bogot4. 2. Cali. 3. Quito. 

. Central America produces in quantity: 1. wheat 2. olives. 3. bananas. 

. Tacna-Arica is especially valuable for: 1. nitrates. 2. coffee. 3. cattle. 

. The largest Spanish-speaking country in South America is: 1. Chile. 


2. Brazil. 3. Argentina. 


. An important product of Guatemala is: 1. coffee. 2. tea. 3. silk. 
. The Indian rulers of Peru when the Spaniards came were: 1. Mayas. 


2. Incas. 3. Araucanians. 
The capital of Puerto Rico is: 1. San Juan. 2. Santiago. 3. Guayaquil. 
Patagonia is located in: 1. Colombia. 2. Paraguay. 3. Argentina. 
Many Panama hats are made in: 1. Argentina. 2. Ecuador. 3. Uruguay. 
Colombia is especially noted for its exports of: 1. coal. 2. silk. 3. emeralds. 
One country in South America which has no sea coast is: 1. Uruguay. 
2. Paraguay. 3. Ecuador. 
Buenos Aires is located on the: 1. Orinoco. 2. Amazon. 3. Rio de la Plata. 
A machete is a: 1. South American animal. 2. big knife. 3. dense jungle. 
Many South Americans drink a tea made from the leaves of a plant called: 
1. jipijapa. 2. mate. 3. coca. 
Quinine is obtained from: 1. cinchona bark. 2. vanadium. 3. coco. 
The llama resembles a small: 1. elephant. 2. camel. 3. alligator. 
One of the chief products of Bolivia is: 1. tin. 2. bananas. 3. coffee. 
An estancia is a: 1. large farm. 2. railroad station. 3. form of dance. 
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The Teaching of German in 1948 


Many American teachers of German, especially those with many years 
of experience, would probably agree that they have derived far more sat- 
isfaction from their work during the past five or six years than they had 
ever derived from it before. Once the underdogs in the language field, with 
enrollments falling close to practically nothing during World War I, they 
witnessed a slow but gradual rise in the popularity of their subject during 
the twenties and early thirties, a rise which was not too seriously affected 
by the advent of Hitler and his madmen. Then came World War II and the 
great and unique opportunity for the American teachers of German to show 
their ability along new special lines, and their patriotism, when they were 
suddenly enlisted in the service of the intensive language teaching program 
to satisfy urgent Army and Navy needs. They acquitted themselves nobly, 
as many an Army and Navy officer and government official have since testi- 
fied. From this they justly derive part of the satisfaction which is now 
theirs. 


But that is not all. After the Army and Navy language courses ‘folded 
up” in 1944 and 1945, and the universities and colleges encountered lean 
days, many laymen and not a few veteran teachers saw only doom ahead 
for German as a subject in the college curriculum. They predicted that most 
young Americans, wont to follow a winner and prone to leave a loser, es- 
pecially a discredited one, to his own devices, would shun the study of 
German from then on. This gloomy but natural prediction has, however, 
been far from realized, at least up to now. The GI’s as well as their more 
youthful contemporaries who had been too young to fight (or were of the 
other sex) pounced upon the German offerings, at least on the college level, 
with the result that the first and second-year German classes became 
crowded to the very doors and have remained so until this writing. 

Turning to the best available statistics, as reported in the Crofts Modern 
Language News, we read in the issue of December, 1946: ‘‘German leads in 
growth with an increase of 108 percent in these 816 institutions—105,778 
students this fall compared with 50,752 a year ago. Last fail in 672 colleges 
German showed a 21 percent increase over the fall of 1944.”’ A year later, 
according to the same source: “In percentage growth German leads with an 
increase of 11.26 percent. Current German enrollment in these 960 institu- 
tions is 127,111, compared with 114,246 a year ago.” 
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No wonder, then, that the teachers of German have derived so much 
satisfaction from their work during these past few years. 

How is this remarkable phenomenon—a tremendous growth in enroll- 
ment in a language whose people are floundering in the abyss of destruction, 
starvation, disgrace, and despair—to be accounted for? Perhaps no one 
knows the full answer, but the phenomenon seems to me to be at least 
partially explainable on several grounds. Young Americans have become 
mature enough to be able to distinguish between what is transitory and what 
is lasting. ‘They sense the values embedded in the great literature of the 
German nation; the abiding worth and usefulness of technical German lit- 
erature in such fields as chemistry, medicine, physics, aerodynamics, and 
the like; the fine qualities which they feel they have discovered in many 
individual Germans whom they happen to have met over there; and the 
possibility that America may long remain vitally involved in Central Eu- 
rope, which, come what may, will always be the hub of that tremendously 
important though unhappy continent. They feel, too, more or less instinc- 
tively, that there will long be work for Americans to do, requiring some 
knowledge of German. This work, they believe, is as essential as any which 
Americans will be able to undertake anywhere for many years to come, 
more important even than the work which General MacArthur and his 
men are performing in the Far East. 

To those teachers of German, especially, who have lived and worked 
through two World Wars this resurgence of interest in their subject on the 
part of the college students of the present generation is a most encouraging 
event. It gives them new faith in their subject, in the methods by which 
they have been presenting it to their classes, and in the generation which is 
now attending those classes. It is particularly encouraging that the present 
popularity of German, far from reflecting the glory of its mother-country, 
as might have been the case in 1908, must be based solely upon the merits of 
the language and its literature in the very broadest sense, but no less upon 
the way in which it is being presented in the classrooms throughout the 
country from Maine to southern California. That is a fact and a reality of 
which the American teacher of German may well be proud. 

A far less encouraging feature of the present situation in the field of 
German is the dwindling interest in this subject in the secondary schools of 
the country. Here German has never recovered from the blows which it 
received during World War I. But, worse still, this is not a phenomenon 
affecting German alone. All the foreign languages, including Latin, have 
suffered almost equally, and indeed English itself has not come off scotfree, 
having given way, in some cases, to basic communication or the acquisition 
of means of making oneself understood. Certainly no sane grammarian 
would claim that English has remained unscathed when he finds that the 
new “English” books call ‘‘I am going out tomorrow” the future tense! 
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There is also no cause for rejoicing over the continued unfriendly attitude 
of many educationists toward our cause. This is brought out again and 
again, not so much any more in direct frontal attacks (which have been re- 
pulsed too often with success by ourselves), as in attempts at sniping. By 
that I mean the “fatherly advice” of this or that school principal, about 
whom I hear occasionally, who counsels his pupils against taking a foreign 
language, and the machinations of this or that liberal arts dean who is an 
educationist at heart, and the “guidance” of this or that vocational coun- 
selor who finds no legitimate place for a foreign language in his ideal curricu- 
lum. 

These phenomena are saddening to any thoughtful person, for he cannot 
even derive from them the encouragement born of such faint praise as is to 
be found in the Harvard Report. 

Among the chief problems of us teachers of German at the present 
time, none is more important than the problem of how to guide the young 
teacher in the best possible performance of his or her duty. Is it not time 
that we formulated the objectives of the various types of courses in Ger- 
man, intensive and otherwise, and recommended methods of teaching de- 
signed to attain these objectives? Already I can hear the protests of some 
older, more experienced teachers, who over a long period of years have 
evolved their own methods and, being individualists, or Eigenbdritler, will 
brook no dictation. Let them object. The future of teaching German in this 
country does not lie in their hands. They will be retired in a few years. That 
future lies with the young people and with those whom they in turn will 
later train. These young people are fairly crying for help and concrete sug- 
gestions, and they need such help sorely when they step before their classes 
for the first time. I hear other objections, too. Some will say: this task is 
far too great and too difficult for our little group to undertake single-handed; 
we must tackle it, if at all, with the cooperation of all the AAT’s, of the 
Central States Modern Language Teachers Association, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Federation, and, if you please, of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. To this I reply: if we wait for such a cooper- 
ative endeavor, we may get nowhere, just as we have got nowhere in the 
past, not only because nothing has been done since the Modern Foreign 
Language Study, which is now outdated, but more important, because the 
specific objectives are different in each modern foreign language. Once we 
get beyond the glittering and often meaningless generalities which usually 
characterize such statements, the objectives diverge and become specifically 
applicable only to one language. Moreover, the above-mentioned organiza- 
tions, insofar as they have endeavored to offer us counsel and guidance, 
have thus far failed to ‘‘come across.” Take, for instance, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. This Association, by far the largest of all the 
groups, is today primarily a group of scholars—not a teachers’ organiza- 
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tion—with interest in literary research and criticism, although in the early 
years of its history it straddled the fence and showed an interest also in the 
problems of teaching the modern foreign languages. A few years ago, how- 
ever, realizing that strong steps were necessary to curb the neglect of the 
languages in our American schools, and to improve the quality of the teach- 
ing of them, the Association, with its future imperilled, decided to reenter 
the field of language education, long ago forsaken, and appointed its Com- 
mission on Trends in Education. I had the honor of being a member of this 
Commission for six years. Three reports have come from it thus far, the 
pre-war Fries report on language teaching in general, in which I had a part 
and of which I will therefore say nothing, the brilliant Lowry report on the 
teaching of literature, which has been well received, and the acceptable 
Pollock report. But what about a post-war report on language teaching, a 
report for which teachers have been clamoring for two and one-half years 
now, a report which would have been a godsend in June, 1945? Well, the 
Commission, which is yearly changing part of its membership, has simply 
not been able to agree on any report because too many conflicting shades of 
opinion are represented; and presumably, when the promised report does 
finally come out, it may be too late to do much good because by that time 
the average harassed textbook author and teacher will have cooked up 
something (indeed, they have already done so, in great part) which could 
not well be harmonized with the report anyway, so that the report may be 
ignored. But in the autumn of 1945, when we started with a comparatively 
clean slate, such a report would have been welcomed with warm acclaim 
The argument that the time is not yet ripe for a definitive report on the 
subject of language teaching seems to me to miss the mark entirely. The time 
is overripe, it is beginning to rot. We wanted a report while the new struc- 
ture of post-war language teaching was being planned, so that the plans and 
specifications might have been made accordingly, not a report ex post facto. 

What, then, is there left for us teachers of German to do but to formulate 
our own objectives and to recommend to our young teachers what in our 
considered judgment is the best method, or are the best alternate methods, 
for attaining them? 

Another subject with which we might well concern ourselves more ac- 
tively than we have in the past is that of the training of teachers. There are 
still too many states that in practice have the so-called blanket certification 
for validating teachers. That is, a teacher can in many cases be called upon 
to teach almost any subject in which she has had scarcely more than a mere 
smattering course or two in college. Too often, the languages are the very 
subject that thus becomes the scapegoat. All too often a teacher of, say, 
history, who once perhaps labored through Jmmensee and Germelshausen at 
college and got no further, will be assigned a class or two in German simply 
because there is no one else available. An association like ours should do all 
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it can to insist that only teachers genuinely qualified to teach a given sub- 
ject should be permitted by law to do so. Blanket certification may not be a 
matter of life and death, as it would be in the case of a medical quack, or of 
thousands of dollars, as it might be in the case of a pseudo-lawyer, but it 
may spell the end of German instruction in a given school in a very short 
time, and is certainly unworthy educational practice in an enlightened twen- 
tieth-century democracy. Surely our government agencies, federal, state, 
and local, are not interested exclusively in the physical and pecuniary wel- 
fare of the citizens, and in the end bad teaching of German is also an out- 
rage—though a lesser one than malpractice in medicine or in law. 

The demand for German continues strong. Let us, as American teachers 
of German, do our share to justify that demand and to satisfy it. In doing 
so we will be performing a genuine service to our country. 


It is with great pleasure that we present to the readers of the Journal this editorial by one 
of its former editors, Professor Edwin H. Zeydel, of the University of Cincinnati. Professor 
Zeydel, editor of the Journal from 1938 to 1943, is now Managing Editor of The German Quar- 
terly. Editor’s Note. 











Notes and News 





The Junior Year in Zurich 

Zurich, Switzerland’s largest city, has been since September, 1947, host to seventy Ameri 
can college students who have been pursuing various courses of study under the direction of 
the Junior Year in Zurich. This organization is sponsored by the American Council on College 
Study in Switzerland. The program of study is conducted with the cooperation of the officials 
of the Swiss Government and in arrangement with the various institutions of higher learning 
in Zurich, including the University of Zurich, the Federal Institute of Technology, the Volks 
hochschule, and the Swiss Institute of International Studies. 

The Junior Year in Zurich functions as a service organization between the participating 
American colleges and universities and the cooperating Swiss institutions. The Junior Year 
does not formulate curricula. Actually, it makes use of the numerous educational resources in 
the Swiss city and, by means of special techniques, makes it possible for the students to de 
rive the greatest amount of benefit. Further, the Junior Year does not grant degrees. Its policies 
are shaped by a national council of teachers in accredited colleges and others interested in a 
culturally broad educational program. 

An Executive Council, the collective membership of which has had extensive experience in 
educational matters both at home and abroad, exercises general supervision over the conduct 
of the Junior Year in Zurich. Edmund E. Miller, director, is in charge of the administration of 
the Junior Year program. 

The aims of the Junior Year in Zurich are twofold. First, it hopes by means of environ- 
ment to make it possible for the student to obtain a more fundamental gasp of the German 
language. The advantages of a native environment speak for themselves, although it should be 
pointed out that the maximum benefits can be obtained only after a student has had two years 
of preparatory training in college or its equivalent. This conclusion is supported by the fact 
that most servicemen who served abroad without adequate linguistic training returned with a 
very meager knowledge of the language of the country in which they served. Admittedly, 
there were other factors of a military nature which added to the difficulties of achieving lan- 
guage proficiency. 

Second, sponsors of the Junior Year feel that a year abroad offers an excellent opportunity 
to students in the sense that they are given a chance to become acquainted with a cultural 
pattern which, though related to the American, is, nevertheless, distinctly different. At the 
same time, the student has stepped out of his own familiar milieu and is thus in a position 
where he can scrutinize it in a more objective manner. In a few words, then, it is the hope of 
Junior Year that the cultural horizons of American students may be widened because it is 
these wider cultural horizons which can become the seedbeds for the growth of understanding, 
cooperation and peace among the nations. 

Practically speaking, one might add that Zurich is one of the few prosperous, near-normal 
cities on the European continent. It is, as Ludwig Bemelmans suggested in his recent article 
in Holiday magazine, like an oasis in the European desert. Or, as another reporter put it, “It 
is an openminded place, cosmopolitan and alive, a room with windows in all the different di- 
rections of Europe.” Undoubtedly the city would make an excellent headquarters for anyone 
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wishing to go beyond those windows, anxious to renew old bonds of friendship with those in the 
war-ravaged countries which surround Switzerland like a dark curtain. 

In order to maintain high academic standards, the Junior Year in Zurich has set five re- 
quirements: (1) completion of sophomore year in an accredited college, (2) completion of two 
years of college German (or equivalent), (3) recommendation of a German professor, (4) 
recommendation of a major professor, (5) recommendation of the president or dean or of the 
Institution’s Committee on Foreign Study. 

Because of the linguistic difficulties, still generally experienced by students who have had 
no other acquaintance with the foreign language than two or three years of classroom instruc- 
tion, and also because of the differences between the American and European educational 
systems, it has been found advisable to arrange the major portion of the Junior Year courses 
under the special guidance of Swiss and American professors. However, all students are en- 
couraged to attend one or more parallel university courses as auditors. Qualified students may 
receive credit for selected university courses completed under special tutelage. 

The general work of the Junior Year courses is presented by the professor in two weekly 
lectures, while the reading assignments and homework are discussed in small groups with desig- 
nated tutors or preceptors. In this way, both linguistic difficulties and questions concerning the 
subject matter are cleared up. 

Another feature of the program, borrowed from the American classroom and unknown in 
European universities, is the use of quizzes at least two hours in length at announced intervals. 
Semester papers of about 2,000 words are required in most courses, but no student is required 
to write more than three. German majors must write in German; others may write in English. 
Two-hour or three-hour examinations are given at the end of each semester in the Junior Year 
courses. Examinations are also given in any university courses taken for credit. It is not the aim 
of the Junior Year to set up an American college in Zurich, but it has been felt necessary to 
condition the student’s program up to a point so that he may meet the academic requirements 
of his home college. 

In addition to the required German course in grammar and composition, courses in Ger- 
man literature, art, music, government and history have been offered for the current academic 
year. 

Three types of courses are evaluated in terms of credits for transfer to the home college of 
the student: (1) the special Junior Year courses, (2) the JU courses which are university courses 
selected as suitable for the needs of the program and which are supplemented by tutorials or 
discussion periods, (3) the University courses, in which the professor is asked to read a student’s 
term paper or give a short examination. Only students who are linguistically well prepared and 
with special needs and interests are considered eligible for this last type of program. 

With the 1947-48 academic year in Zurich well under way, it appears that the seventy 
students enrolled in the Junior Year have adjusted themselves remarkably well to their new 
environment, despite such inconveniences as rationing, or occasional lack of adequate light and 
heat, and crowded housing facilities. The Junior Year has had some difficulty in securing satis- 
factory classroom space, but with it all the students have shown that inherent American trait 
of being “a good sport” about the situation. 

On the other hand, the cosmopolitan aspects of the city have helped to minimize the cur- 
rent inconveniences which crop up in one’s daily living. The opera and other fine musical pro- 
grams, for example, are a major interest of the students. Drama is another. The Zurich Schau- 
spielhaus and the Stadttheater are among the best in Europe today, and it is their policy to 
foster both national and international works. The Art Gallery and the many private galleries 
display, apart from their own fascinating collections, exhibitions of works of the most divergent 
artistic trends and origin. The Swiss National Museum is famous for its historical collections 
including a valuable survey of the cultural activity of Switzerland. 
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Within easy reach of Zurich are the picturesque Alps where the 1948 Winter Olympic 
Games are to be held. Many of the “Juniors” plan skiing strips during their vacation periods 
and look forward to the fresh experience of sharing the beauties of nature with the natives of a 
small mountain village. Another sizable group will journey to Rome to see the cultural wonders 
of the Eternal City which remained largely untouched by the war. On their return trip the 
students will visit Florence whose galleries are still filled with precious treasures of art. 

In the past, more women than men students have participated in the Junior Year. How- 
ever, in the present group the men, most of whom are veterans studying under the benefits of 
the G. I. Bill of Rights, outnumber the women two to one. This is partly due to the fact that 
the expense of a year abroad is greatly reduced for a veteran. Another reason is that many of 
the veterans had been overseas, some having experienced pleasant furloughs in Switzerland, 
and thus realized how valuable a year of study outside of the United States would be. 

Finally, it may be of interest to point out that the seventy students represent nearly forty 
American colleges and universities located all over the country. This picture is encouraging be 
cause it seems to indicate that student interest in foreign study has become nation-wide. This is 
especially important in a world where isolationism is as outmoded as the horse and buggy. 

ERNEST HERBSTER 
1123 North Eutaw Street 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Improving Aural Comprehension 


Those who discuss the aims of language teaching rarely mention the development of aural 
skill as often, it seems, as the development of oral skill and, of course, reading skill. Yet as I 
have observed Americans abroad, myself included, they, or we, have more language problems 
resulting from a deficiency in aural comprehension than from weakness in oral or reading skills. 
In other words, we can read quite well what we see and we can usually make ourselves under- 
stood in a foreign language more easily than we can understand the spoken language. 

Instead of discussing language aims in terms of oral versus reading procedures, we should 
work for a greater balance of all skills, giving to the development of aural comprehension a 
larger share of our time than has generally been given. Perhaps we have been regarding this 
skill as a sort of by-product of oral training, thus preventing the conscious stress it merits. Too 
frequently our aural-oral exercises have been based on materials read rather than on materials 
heard. 

In the Spanish department of our school we have been using recordings of different types 
and levels of difficulty with the major purpose of increasing the aural comprehension skill of 
our students. An outline of our procedure in second-year classes may be of interest and help to 
many of you readers of the Modern Language Journal. Certainly your criticisms and sugges- 
tions in reaction to this outline will be of interest and help to us. 

The recorded material used in our second-year classes is the Decca Spanish Series which 
dramatizes ‘Las Aventuras de Roberto Martin.” For our purpose this series offers features 
not to be found in any other set of recordings known to us. Some of these features are: The ma- 
teria] is comparatively interesting. Its thirty-one episodes tie together, building up a mystery 
plot which can be made to catch the interest of most students. The vocabulary of these episodes 
is highly practical, the characters finding themselves in all kinds of settings from an office to a 
fiesta. These settings are principally in modern-day Mexico. In town and street names, refer- 
ence to current rate of exchange and so forth, there is an abundance of cues for the teacher who 
likes to digress properly and to teach more than basic Castillian language. A very important 
feature for our purpose is that these recordings are spoken by some twenty different voices, both 
male and female. Furthermore, the speed of speech is increased gradually from the unnatural 
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rate of classroom articulation in the first records to what might be considered a more normal 
rate of speech in the greater part of the series. Of interest to students are the sound effects and 
songs encountered through theseries which add tothe reality of the sound image. Other features 
may become apparent as the method of use is described below. 

A printed text accompanies the recordings. Asa rule we use this text only in the classroom, 
but students who have been absent and slow students are permitted to borrow copies for home 
use so that they may nct become completely lost as the various class exercises progress. 

To begin with, students are given a summary in Spanish of the episode to be studied. The 
new vocabulary to be met, vocabulary difficult to comprehend from the context or from the 
clever illustrations in the text, is at times put on the blackboard, explained in Spanish when 
possible. (Students keep this vocabulary in notebooks.) At other times these difficulties are 
explained in a later step of the procedure. 

Next, copies of the text are passed out, and the episode is heard, with eyes and ears work- 
ing simultaneously to absorb the content. Often the episode is replayed immediately with vari- 
ous students, or the class in chorus with roles divided by rows or sex, repeating lines with the 
recording, attempting to catch the pronunciation and rhythm of the native speakers. 

Usually the next step is to have the episode read in character (without the recording.) Am- 
ple opportunity is provided for all students to get practice, with the more difficult speeches 
assigned to the best students in turn. 

Before the books are passed in, difficulties that may still remain are explained, but, in 
general, little explanation is needed at this point. 

Now the class is ready for exercises that give training in listening, and practice (oral and 
written) in the use of the language of the episode. The exercises are chiefly of three types. 

The most common of these is a conversational exercise. Questions are dictated. As the 
record is replayed several times, the students hear—each time more—the language needed to 
answer. (Very good students are able to write answers as the questions are dictated, using re- 
playings to check the accuracy of their responses.) Before these questions are answered orally, 
a set of English sentences is dictated. As the record is heard several times more, answers to 
questions are polished and these sentences are translated into Spanish. Both exercises are 
constructed so as to enhance aural comprehension. At the same time they give practice in using 
the vocabulary and grammatical constructions of the episode. On the final hearing of each 
recording it is hoped that students are hearing thoughts being uttered in Spanish, thoughts 
understood without conscious translation. 

(Some readers may question both the use of printed text and the use of English in exer- 
cises in view of the aims of this work. Experience has shown that both texts and English must 
be used if maximum value is to be gained by more than the upper few of the class.) 

Another frequent exercise is the completion type. Incomplete statements are dictated. 
(Sometimes they are mimeographed, but, as you know, there is good language practice involved 
in the dictation procedure.) Students listen several times to the record, each time filling in more 
of what was missed in an earlier hearing. Several repetitions are needed, for one reason because 
what goes in blank two may be along before the student has filled in blank one, although items 
are made brief and not too closely spaced as met in the text. This type exercise is often used as a 
review of several episodes. 

Some episodes, or parts of episodes, are well suited to dramatization by two or three 
students. This material is committed to memory, using printed text and recordings in the proc- 
ess, and then dramatized for the class. Occasionally several groups will dramatize the same 
material. Usual exercises follow. (Good exercises are found in the manual which accompanies 
the text, but we use only originals.) 

The above will give some idea of the possibilities of this material, the Decca Spanish 
Series, as a basis for listening to, comprehending and using spoken Spanish. As you have ob- 
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served, the exercises contribute also to the growth of skills involved in reading and writing 
Spanish. In actual practice variations on the exercises outlined are employed and other exer- 
cises used so that students can never feel they know exactly what is to happen during a particu- 
lar period and so lose interest. 

In conclusion, it should be mentioned that the time spent on this material totals about 
twelve weeks, not consecutive weeks, with an average of two episodes a week for the first hali 
of the series. One or two days is sufficient to devote to some of the episodes, especially as the 
student ears begin to develop some skill in hearing thoughts and not just sounds. 

ALFRED L. LupIEN 
Nutley High School 
Nutley, New Jersey 


The Strong Verbs in German 


One of the questions so frequently put to the instructor of German is how to distinguish 
the strong verbs from the weak verbs. Most of us have no satisfactory answer to that question. 
When it was again put to me last year, I decided that something must be done about it. | 
found it quite difficult to lay down any concise rules for such a distinction. What follows in 
the first part of this paper is my attempt to attack the problem. 

After I had set up a plan to distinguish the strong verbs, the question of their classifica 
tion presented itself. The old seven-fold plan did not seem quite clear. It seemed that there 
should be more classes and that these classes should identify themselves more clearly. So, for 
usage, I have tried to reclassify them into ten classes. Unfortunately this increases the number 
of classes, but it should make it easier to form the principal parts. The old classification does 
not make the distinction clear in such cases as the e, a and e7 verbs. 


The Strong Verbs 


(1) The weak verbs far outnumber the strong verbs in German. 

(2) The list of strong verbs consists almost wholly of those with the stem vowel in ¢i, 
ie, i, € or a. 

(3) There are only a few strong verbs with the stem vowel in o or 6. They are: kommen, 
(er)lischen, schwéren, stossen. 

(4) There are only a few strong verbs with the stem vowel in x or #. They are: kiiren, liigen, 
rufen, trigen, tun. 

(5) There are only a few strong verbs with the stem vowel in au. They are: hauen, laufen, 
saufen, saugen, schnauben, schrauben. 

(6) All verbs ending in -eren are weak, except verlieren. 

(7) With a few exceptions verbs with prefixes retain the same classification which they 
had in the simple form. 

(8) Verbs with the following consonantal characteristics are strong (the vowels or the en 
in parentheses are the stem vowel or the infinitive ending and indicate the exact position of the 
consonants). Where not indicated, verbs with such consonants are strong, irrespective of the 
position of the consonants. The first consonant is the initial letter of the verbs as they appear 
in alphabetical order. Strong verbs occur only in verbs with the initial letters shown below; 
there are none to be found in the others. 


The strong verbs in ei: 


b: b, sz r: bon, t 

g: d, gl(initial), gr(ei)f s: ch(en), d, (ei)(en), except  schneien, 
h: os schr(initial), sz, t-t, schleifen, g(ei). 

k: kn(initial) t: & 
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l: d,h w: ch, s(en) 
m: d z: (ei)h 
p: f, (eis 

The strong verbs in ie: 
b: (ie)g, t s: b, except sicben, s(ie)d(en), sch(ie)sz, 
f: fl(initial), fr(initial) schl] (initial) 
g: sz t: tr(initial) 
ke: bch v: I(ie), sz 
l: g Ww: wiegen (to weigh) 
rch a: i 

The strong verbs in 7: 
b: n, nn r: ng(en) 
d: g s: nd(en), ng(en), nk, nn, w(i)mm 
a t: nk 
g: gl-mm(en), ng, nn w: ng, nd(en) 
k: 1(i)mm, ng(en) z: ng 

The strong verbs in e: 
b: (e)r, r(e)ch, befehlen, beklemmen, n: h 

bewegen (to induce) p: pflegen (to attend to) 
d: empfehlen, ss q: ll 
f: (e)ch, r(e)ss s: (e)ch, h(en), hl, It, Iz, rb, sch(e)r, 
g: (e)b, (e)h, (e)s, t schr(initial), w(e)Il 
h: b(en), lf t: #4 
i s v: (e)rb, ss 
m: Ik, ss w: b, f, rd 

The strong verbs in a: 
b: br(a)t, ck(en), (a)s et 
i: (a)h, (a)ll, ng s: (a)f, h(a)ll, I(a)g, (&)r(en), 
g: ar(en), b(en), gab(a)1 schaffen (to create) 
h: It, ng t: r(a)g 

laden (to load), ss w: chs, (&)g, sch 


A Reclassification of Strong Verbs 


Class I. Verbs in et changing the stem vowel to ie in both the past tense and the past 
participle (ei, ie, 1e). 

They are: bleiben, gedeihen, leihen, meiden, preisen, reiben, schneiden, scheinen, schreiben, 
schweigen, speien, steigen, treiben, weisen, zeihen. 

Class IT. Verbs in ei changing the stem vowel to i in both the past tense and the past 
participle (ei, i, i). They are the strong ei verbs with the following consonants: ch, f, I(ei)d, 
n(ei)d, p, sz (except heiszen), t. 

They are: (sich) befleissen, beissen, (er)bleichen, gleichen, gleiszen, gleiten, greifen, kneifen, 
kneipen, leiden, pfeifen, reissen, reiten, schleichen, schleifen, schleissen, schmeiszen, schneiden, 
schreiten, spleiszen, streichen, streiten, weichen. 

Note—begleiten, bleichen (to bleach), einschleifen (to drag in), verknetpen (to waste), 

verleiden (to disgust) are weak. 

Class 111. Verbs in ie changing the stem vowel to o in both the past tense and the past 
participle (ie, o, 0). The o is long or short according to the rules for long and short vowels. 

They are: biegen, bieten, fliegen, fliehen, flieszen, frieren, genieszen, gieszen, klieben, 
kriechen, riechen, schieben, schieszen, schliefen, schlieszen, schnieben, sieden, stieben, triefen, 
verdrieszen, verlieren, wiegen, ziehen. 
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Note—triefen (to secrete), wiegen (to rock), wiegen (to chop) are weak. 

Class IV. (a) Verbs in 7 changing to(@ in the past tense and to «in the past participle 
(i, a, u). oa 

They are: binden, dingen, dringen, finden, gelingen, klingen, ringen, schlingen, schwinden, 
schwingen, singen, sinken, springen, stinken, trinken, winden, wringen, zwingen. 

Note—dingen is also used in the weak form. 

(b) Verbs in 7 changing to a in the past tense and to‘o in the past participle (i, a, 0). 
They are the 7 verbs with mm, nn. 

They are: beginnen, glimmen, gewinnen, klimmen, rinnen, schwimmen, sinnen, spinnen. 

Note—glimmen and klimmen are also used in the weak form. 

Class V. Verbs in e changing to(a in the past tense and to oin the past participle (e, a, 0). 
They are the verbs with the following consonants: f (after the stem vowel), (e)h, It, mm, 
r (except dreschen, scheren in class VII, and treten in class VI), st(initial). 

They are: befehlen, beklemmen, bergen, bersten, brechen, empfehlen, gelten, helfer 
nehmen, schelten, schrecken, sprechen, stechen, stehlen, sterben, treffen, verderben, werben, 
werden, werfen. 

Note—fellen, klemmen are weak. The past tense of werden is either wurde or ward. 

The following verbs have the vowel changes of class V: gebiren, gebar, geboren, kommen, 
kam, gekommen. 

Class VI. Verbs in e changing to a in the past tense, the past participle remaining e [e, a, e) 
They are the verbs with the consonants as follows: g(e)b, (e)h(en), (except the irregulars 
gehen, stehen), s, ss, (e)t. 

They are: essen, fressen, geben, genesen, geschehen, lesen, messen, sehen, treten, verges- 
sen. 

The following verbs have the vowel changes of class VI: bitten, bat, gebeten, liegen, lag, 
gelegen, sein, war, gewesen, sitzen, sasz, gesessen 

Class VII. Verbs in e changing to oin both the past tense and the past participle (e, 0, 0). 

They are: bewegen, dreschen, fechten, flechten, heben, melken, pflegen, quellen, scheren, 
schmelzen, schwellen, weben. 

Note—bewegen (to move), einquellen, pjlegen (to be accustomed to) are weak. Melken and 
schwellen are also used in the weak form. 

Class VIII. Verbs in a changing to_u in the past tense, the past participle remaining 
a(a, u, a). 

They are: backen, fahren, graben, laden, schaffen, schlagen, tragen, wachsen, waschen. 

Note—backen (in sport), laden (to invite), schaffen (to work) are weak. 

Class 1X. Verbs in a changing to ie(i) in the past tense, the past participle remaining 
a (a, ie(i), a). They are the verbs with the following consonants: | (except schlagen, which is 
in class VIII, and sciallen, which is in class X), ng, ss, t. 

They are: blasen, braten, fallen, halten, hangen (a, i, a), lassen, raten, schlafen. 

Note—faillen is weak. 

The following verbs may also be included in class IX: hauen, hieb, gehauen, rufen, rief, 
gerufen, laufen, lief, gelaufen, stoszen, stiesz, gestoszen, heiszen, hiesz, geheiszen. 

Class X. Verbs with varying stem vowels, but changing to o in the past tense and past 
participle. (—, 0, 0). 

They are: giren, riichen, schallen, schwdren, wigen, saufen, saugen, schnauben, schrauben, 
erlischen, schwéren, kiiren, liigen, triigen. 

Note—garen (to refine), gebaren (to seem) are weak; erschallen, richen are also used in 
the weak form. 

Irregular strong verbs are: gehen, ging, gegangen, stehen, stand, gestanden, schinden, 
schund, geschunden, tun, tat, getan. 
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Radical Changes of Strong Verbs in the Present Tense Singular of the Indicative 

(1) Schaffen and schallen do not change to 4 in the second and third persons singular of 
the present indicative. Other strong verbs in a do if the dis not already present in the infinitive. 

(2) Bewegen, gehen, genesen, heben, stehen, weben do not change to ie or 7 in the second 
and third persons singular of the present indicative. 

(3) Befehlen, empfehlen, stehlen, geschehen, lesen, sehen, scheren change to ie in the second 
and third persons singular of the present indicative; the other strong verbs in e which do 
change, change to 7. 

(4) These vowel changes in the indicative singular of the strong verbs in e also apply to 
the imperative singular familiar. The strong verbs in a do not carry the 4 over to the impera- 
tive. 


This reclassification scheme still leaves some strong verbs to attach themselves to classes 
whose infinitive vowels differ from their own. A few defy all attempts at classification. The 
three additional] classes arise from a third clags in the e verbs, a division of the et verbs and the 
collection in class X. The verbs in class X have the same vowel changes as those of class VII. 
However, by grouping them into a separate class, class VII has been kept as a purely e class, 
An attempt has been made in all cases to differentiate one class from another by giving the 
consonanta] characteristics peculiar to one of them. Now, stopping to reflect on what I have 
done, I am wondering if through my efforts confusion has been confounded. 

W. G. MEINKE 
Kent State University 


Making a Language Live 


What can be more exciting than to make one’s favorite story book live? The students of 
first-year French became very much interested in a story book used as a reader by the class. 
This book, Baba Diene et Morceau-de-Sucre describes the friendship of two children, one white 
and one colored. It develops the theme that color makes no difference between peoples; so far 
as the heart, feelings, sentiment and mind are concerned, there is little difference. However, 
differences do occur in training, background and opportunity. Through this exciting story 
about an unusual experiment in which a colored child was turned into a white one then back 
into his former self, the students learned to love these two children and to respect them as 
individuals. 

After having read and enjoyed the story, the students expressed the desire to write a 
puppet play based on this story. After making a list of the scenes to be used, the students 
drew lots for the different scenes to be written and for partners to do the writing. Here students 
learned to work with those who differed from themselves in ability and also in race and color. 
After the scenes were written they were presented to the whole class for criticism and whatever 
revision was necessary. 

Next, the art department was contacted for assistance and also for permission to use the 
art room for the making of the necessary puppets and props for a puppet box. The latter need 
be nothing more than a wooden store box painted to serve as a stage and support. The indus- 
trial arts department assisted the boys who were interested in fixing the box. Here again was 
demonstrated how children may help each other and cooperate while working on puppets. 
The more skillful helped push a clay nose into place or shape an ear or chin for the less adept 
whenever necessary. Some students went to the homemaking department where they planned 
and made the necessary dresses for the puppets. 

After completing the puppets and scenery, the students decided much would be added if 
they had music to accompany the story and so make it possible to convey moods and settings 
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to the audience. At several places in the play, such as when the coconut falls on the little 
boy’s head, sound effects were worked out by selecting suitable music. In this instance the 
students selected the ‘“‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice” for its excellent sound effects. The music teacher 
was invited to come and see the play and was given a summary of the plot since she did not 
understand French. She gave the pupils considerable assistance in the selection of suitable 
music. During this selection the pupils listened attentively to a lot of excellent music and 
learned how to agree on selections. 

The lighting for the stage was worked out by a student who also was to take care of all 
change of scenery during the presentation. 

Then came the important day when the pupils were to present their creative work to an 
assembly made up of all the foreign language students. The novel performance was very well 
received and enjoyed by the audience. 

After the presentation a student led a short meeting in which the performance was dis 
cussed and constructive criticism was offered by pupils and teachers. This discussion should 
be of considerable help to the students who plan to present another puppet play at a later 
date. 

The time needed for a project like this varies with the age and ability of the pupils. 
This particular group needed approximately six weeks to complete the undertaking. An entire 
week of class time was used to get the project started while interest was high. Thereafter, 
two days—that is, two hours—a week were devoted to this enterprise. The rest of the time 
was spent on regular class work. With some groups it has been necessary to work on the 
customary class activities a short period each day in order to keep them an integrated whole 

The project involved little expense; just a lot of interested, continued effort and imagi 
nation were needed. Plenty of these qualities can be found in any normal, live class of well 
motivated students. Almost any class would be enlivened by a chance to turn a story into a 
play with puppets to make it live. In this age most modern language teachers are convinced 
that one learns to speak by using conversational forms over and over again in a natural situa 
tion; therefore, one cannot help but see that puppetry is an excellent means by which such 
experience is gained. Even the most timid student soon comes out of his shell when he can 
speak and manipulate a puppet behind stage without being seen. There are many dialogues 
and conversations within such stories as one reads which the teacher can readily use for pup- 
petry, if the pupils do not have the time to write conversations. The artistic members of the 
class get a great deal of satisfaction from painting scenes which portray the settings in the 
story. Furthermore, the scenes often reveal the imagination of the pupils themselves. In many 
instances, pupils are motivated to read the text more carefully so that they will understand 
the settings more fully. 

There are several excellent books available on puppetry. Among them are: (1) Gessler, 
E. F., Guignol a l’Ecole, Gessler Publishing Company, New York. (2) Batchelder, Marjorie, 
Puppet Theatre Handbook, Harper and Brothers, New York. 

PAULINE E. CHANGNON 
University of Illinois High School 


Two Old Frisian Fairy-Tales 


Hans Theodor Woldsen Storm was born in 1817 at Husum in the Danish province o/ 
Slesvic. That “old, grey town by the sea,” 
marshes, retained Storm’s affections throughout life. His parents came of old Frisian stock 
and his early childhood was happy in its large measure of freedom. Storm wrote, “I received 
little formal education, but the mental atmosphere of my home was healthy.” Later he followed 


with its wave-beaten dikes and mist-enshrouded 
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the usual classical curriculum of a “gymnasium” (grammar school), studied law at various 
universities and then practiced in his native town. 

Soon, however, Storm’s anti-Danish convicions drove him into exile for eleven years; but 
his longing for home, expressed in many a lyric and particularly strong during his stay amid the 
chilly splendors of Potsdam, was finally satisfied on his return to Slesvic in 1864. Judicial pro- 
motion came easily: he was ultimately raised to the position of Chief Justice of the Courts of 
Appeals. On his retirement from the Bench in 1880, Storm settled in the picturesque inland 
village of Hademarschen in Southern Holstein. 

Long before his death in 1888, Storm’s Novellen, the fruits of his leisure hours, had made 
him one of the most popular of European writers. Half-way between the short story proper 
and the full-length novel, the novelle, or nouvelle, combining the strict objectivity of the former 
with the epic breadth of the latter, was his chosen literary medium. Within its scope he could 
unfold a dramatic conflict or depict a psychological mood and yet, in sufficient detail, present 
a landscape background for his characters. 

The transition from his earliest lyric period is marked by several fairy-tales in prose, the 
most successful being ‘‘Hinzelmeier,”” which in its final form appeared in 1857, and “Little 
Haewelmann,” 1849. Storm’s best-known story is, however, his “Jmmensee,” as intimiste a 


’ 


picture as those by Jammes, the French Pyrennean poet. 

The plot of “Hinzelmeter,” in Storm’s own words ‘ 
lows: Young Hinzelmeier learns from his mother the secret of his parents’ happy love and 
persistent youthfulness; they worship daily at the shrine of roses. But the quest of the philos- 
opher’s stone, all-knowledge and perfect happiness, proves more compelling to the studious 
boy than the search for his own destined rose-maiden, symbolical of true jove, who is to confer 
on him all earthly fortune and perennial youth. So, having served his apprenticeship with an 
old, wise master, a pedantic Wagner, Hinzelmeier can no longer resist the lure of a radiant 
spring morning and goes forth, filled with “wanderlust” and unsatisfied with experimental 
science and the pedantry of books. Then it is that he reaches the very gate of the rose-garden 
of love and happiness amidst idyllic surroundings; here, however, cold reason bars his way. 
Like a Knight of the Holy Grail he wanders far and wide, but neither can his brooding mind by 
calm logic solve the ever-present riddle of the universe nor by striving can he master the pow- 
ers of evil which ever thwart him. His dual quest proves fruitless; he grows old and weary and, 
after hearing once more the distant song of his pre-destined rose-maiden, finally perishes in 
the snows. She discovers his body and her only consolation is to plant at his head the red rose 
of love as she sings her song. Then she tears her dress from hem to girdle and sorrowing returns 
forever to the captivity of the rose-garden. 

In spite of the central myth of roses and many other of the trappings of romantic symbol- 
ism, the tale is yet realistic and human by its contact with actuality. The local coloring of de- 
scriptions—like those of child’s play in the big farm-buildings, the old pagoda-like family 
wardrobe with its wobbly tops, the sudden glory of the first spring morning, the stout peasant 
woman’s skill in making and tossing sizzling pancakes and the vast white landscape of winter— 
causes the tragic figure of Hinzelmeier, at his journey’s end, to stand out all the more clearly 
in the background. The dominant idea is the ancient one of a boundless quest for the “blue 
flower’’—anintangible object of desire, allied with impotence to achieve it. Maeterlinck, with a 
poet’s intuition, in his Blue Bird, spiritualized the old motif anew. Hinzelmeier’s life, however, 
as it unfolds itself with film-like rapidity, is seen, like all existence, to be made up of the banal 
mingled with the poetic. Hence even the realistic colors of some scenes are suffused with the 
mysterious half-lights of romantic faith, tinged with the melancholy and resignation of North- 
ern art. 

Storm wrote the tale in order to escape from present discontent shortly before his exile, 
whence we can understand its original motto: “Einen Lautenklang in den wirren Streit!” (Let 


‘a thought-provoking tale,” is as fol- 
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the song of harps be heard amidst the din of strife). It may well be that the author saw life 
clearer at his very feet through the portrayal of failure in one who, in search of a lesser good 
than present joys, disdained to pluck the roses growing by the wayside and who lacked that 
faith of smiling serenity which adapts the soul to things as they are. 

The amusing artlessness of the nursery-tale, “Little Haewelmann’”* is delightful by com- 
parison. Written in its first form by Storm in 1849 for his own baby boy, the story tells how the 
restless, yelling Haewelmann, with his tired mother sound asleep beside him, is taken in his 
cradle on rollers on a Don-Quixotian journey out through the town-gate, through the forest 
with its myriad animals and across the dark heath right into the vast sky. Here not even the 
sparkling troops of stars nor the good old moon can hush his cries; at last the rising sun throws 
him out of the sky into the wide ocean where, in the nick of time, his father luckily comes to 
his rescue ina boat. Else, of course, he might easily have drowned. 

“Every child,” says a critic, “must marvel with wide-open eyes, as he listens to this ac- 
count of Haewelmann’s trip’’; but, may we ask, did he go to sleep even then? 

L. A. TRIEBEL 
The University of Tasmania 


* Both fairy-tales have been edited for English-speaking students by Hachette, London 





The Cervantes Quadrennial Celebration, December 2-13, of the University of 
Texas featured lectures by Professors Americo Castro, Antonio Castro Leal and Miguel 
Romera-Navarro. In addition there were the presentation of a play, a radio broadcast 
and an exhibit of Cervantes items. 
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Reviews 





StuRTEVANT, E. H., An Introduction to Linguistic Science. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut, 1947, pp. x+174. Price, $3.00. 


In presenting us with a book on language, calculated to be read and understood even 
by those who have no previous knowledge of the subject, Professor Sturtevant has commend- 
ably avoided committing himself to any of the “schools of thought” prevailing in his field. He 
even goes to the length of saying a few words in favor of ‘‘mentalistic’’ methods, and of imply- 
ing that he does not consider behaviorism as the panacea that will purge linguistics from all the 
putrid matter introduced into it by believers in the “mind.” Evidently, his motto that ‘Science 
is... nothing but trained and organized common sense” is to him more than just a phrase. 
It seems to have been very effective in helping him to keep an open mind and to avoid indoctri- 
nation. 

As the author points out, a book of moderate size cou'd not be expected to discuss all the 
problems of language. Whatever his work contains is based on solid knowledge and presented 
in a lucid manner. It would be useless to quarrel with his selection of topics. Opinions as to 
what should be considered the central provinces within the field of linguistics will necessarily 
vary in accordance with every reader’s individual experience and interests. 

The present reviewer, for instance, would certainly like to plead for a less summary treat- 
ment of the problems connected with meaning and change of meaning—topics that are dealt 
with in one simple chapter of no more than eight pages, while the author’s admittedly excellent 
treatment of phonetics and connected problems are given at least ten times this space. But 
after all, every writer is entitled to his own choice of subjects, and no reader of the excellent 
chapter on “The Comparative Method” (pp. 154 to 167) will be inclined to blame the author 
for concentrating on the matters that are closest to his own work. I would suggest, however, 
that this chapter should have formed the introduction rather than the conclusion of Professor 
Sturtevant’s book. In this case, much of the material discussed in the now preceding chapters 
would have stood out in sharper relief. 

Only from one point of view could the author’s self-imposed restraint be justly criticized: 
he fails to give a complete picture of linguistic studies as they are today. His short paragraph 
on Stylistic (p. 64) is certainly insufficient to give the student an adequate idea of how im- 
portant a part the study of personal and period style plays in modern literature on language. 
The reader might almost be induced to think that Bally’s Le language et la vie is the only 
important work on this subject, since Sturtevant mentions no other. Still, its last edition is 
over forty years old, and during this time a large number of highly significant studies have 
been published by Leo Spitzer and others. Meringer’s collections of Japsus linguae are thor- 
oughly discussed, but his much more important ideas concerning the intimate relations be- 
tween linguistics and cultural history—ideas that in spite of the fact that they were published 
almost half a century ago have lost nothing of their stimulating power—do not receive deserved 
attention. Sturtevant’s remark on p. 6 that “Linguistics is a social science, but it cannot be 
coordinated with the commonly recognized social sciences” (such as history, anthropology, 
and sociology) is hard to reconcile with the fact that there exist books like Brunot’s Histoire 
de la langue francaise, especially the volumes dealing with the period of the Revolution, or 
Malinowski’s Coral Gardens and their Magic. 

With all its merits, therefore, the book reveals a rather alarming situation in the field of 
linguistic studies. There is, at the present time, no scholar nor any organized group of scholars 
that can be said to represent more than a very limited section of what ought to be the study 
of language in all its aspects and relations. 

Hans SPERBER 
The Ohio State University 
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Donpo, MATHURIN AND ERNST, FREDERIC, Brief French Review Grammar, 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1947, pp. vii+271+lv. Price, 
$1.75. 


Many review grammars start with the simplest elements, thus discouraging the partly 
advanced student who sighs and says, “Must we go all through this again?’”’ Now this book 
starts with a challenge, a point all students will recall having come upon earlier but which they 
have always wanted cleared up—namely, the use of the present tense with depuis. (The use 
of le, la, les is put off until the second chapter, and weather and time until the forty-fifth.) 

The plan of Brief French Review Grammar is this: there is a Lecture with the grammar 
points and idioms to be studied put into half-pages, then the needed grammatical explanations. 
The third part—Remarques—explains the idioms of the Lecture. The Exercices consist of ques 
tions on the reading section and about ten English sentences to be put into French. 

Some of the Lectures and questions are interestingly arranged. One about a boy trying to 
make the acquaintance of a red-headed girl at a movie, and another where a crime is reported, 
come to mind. They are all good. The variety of French names used is a better scheme than 
trying to drag out continued situations. For my taste I feel that the questions are too closely 
based on the reading and the number of sentences too meager for a written assignment. An 
extra paragraph for oral or written drill would be appreciated, or a much larger supplement. 

The authors state in their preface that, inasmuch as the verb is the core of the sentence, 
they are giving special attention to its treatment. The verb is indeed well taken care of; the 
essentials are emphasized with many examples, and the rareties are dismissed as such. The 
insistence upon the correct use of tenses is a pleasure to see. The parallel treatment of sub- 
junctive and indicative is very clear. The grouping of idiomatic uses of manguer, for example, 
is good. In one instance I thought the wording unusual: “In compound tenses the negative 
bears upon the auxiliary.” 

There are ever so many useful items; let me call attention to the selection of letter endings. 
It was a surprise to read that an announcement was sent out before a wedding and a disap- 
pointment that hors d’oeuvre was not included when the question of plural forms was discussed. 
One accent was wrong on page 171, but the book has been carefully edited. I should have liked 
to see somewhere in the otherwise workmanlike appendix a list of the names of all the com- 
pound tenses together. Perhaps an added aid to learning would be the including of prepositions 
with the verbs in the vocabularies, réussir ad, tenir d, and so on. 

There are no pictures, but there are modern touches in the typography. Some of the 
paragraphs appear to be typed letters. The entire format is pleasing. 

This review grammar seems to me very well thought out and usable. It ought to be the 
answer to a prayer these days because its completeness will fit it to the need of students who 
have had French but have dropped its study for some time. I am sure many of us are looking 
for just such a text, and this one certainly claims our attention. 

RUTHALIA KEIM 
The Potter School 
Tucson, Arizona 


Drescu, J., Guide de l’étudiant germaniste. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1945, pp. 1-128. 


Even though the revival of German studies in France was accompanied by mixed feelings 
during the second half of 1945, it is nevertheless gratifying to note the recent publications of 
many works concerning various phases of German language, literature, philosophy and music. 
Many of these, it is true, appeared during the war (1942): Alfred Jolivet and Fernand Mossé, 
Manuel de l’Allemand du Moyen Age, des origines au XIV° siécle (“Bibliothéque de Phi- 
lologie Germanique”), which consists of about 200 pages of grammar, 260 pages of text, 100 
pages of vocabulary and also a bibliography; Mossé, Manuel de la langue gotique (in the same 
“Collection” —grammar, texts, glossary and detailed bibliography); M. Alexandre, Hél/deriin 
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poéte (Marseille); J. F. Angelloz, La littérature allemande (Collection “Que sais-je?,” Paris), 
on the literary currents in Germany; J. Molitor’s translation of Fichte’s Die Bestimmung 
des Menschen; M. Rouché’s translation of Herder, Une autre philosophie de Vhistoire; A. de 
Waelhens, La philosophie de Martin Heidegger (Louvain). (1943): J. Boyer, Petite histoire 
de la musique allemande; H. Loiseau, Goethe, Vhomme, lécrivain, le penseur; H. Plard, La 
mystique d’Angelus Silesius; F. Spenlé, Nietzsche et le probléme européen; M. Tazerout, Les 
éducateurs sociaux de l’Allemagne moderne: l'éducation idéaliste. (1944): M. Boucher (ed. and 
transl.), Stefan George, choix de poémes (new edition of that of 1941) and, finally, in 1945: a new 
edition of Daniel Halévy’s La vie de Frédéric Nietzsche, to mention a few at random. Attention 


” 


should also be called to the series “Collection bilingue des classiques étrangers’’ comprising 
dozens of German volumes in which the original texts appear with French translations and 
introductions. 

All this is a hopeful beginning which, in the ensuing years, will undoubtedly yield many 
promising results. This, and the knowledge that Germany has played and someday will again 
play an important role in the intellectual life of Europe has led the author, professor of German 
and honorary rector of the University of Strasbourg, to impress upon French students the 
lasting need for thorough and serious studies in the field of German. The book was written to 

erve a twofold purpose; it is a practical guide with regard to the preparation for the various 
degrees and the teaching in secondary schools and colleges; it is also a brief bibliographical 
manual for the study of German. 

This handbook is divided into five parts, each of which is subdivided into several chapters: 
(1) Habitude scholaire a garder dans l’enseignement supérieur, with special attention to gram- 
mar, vocabulary, orthography, pronunciation and punctuation, together with the essential 
reference works; (2) Philologie, in connection with the preparation for academic degrees; again 
the author lists the most important reference works, texts and periodicals; (3) Littérature, com- 
prising five chapters--on bibliographies and research journals, histories of literature (general 
and specific and also anthologies), individual authors, text collections according to publishing 
firms and individual authors (German and French editions) and comparative literature; (4) 
Civilisation, dealing with philosophy and religion, history, art and libraries (rather than 
librarianship). In view of the difficulties facing students in this domain, the works cited are 
predominantly French treatises or translations of the respective German authors. The fifth 
and last part (Examens et Concours) is of interest primarily to students in French universities. 

In view of the limited scope of the guide, the selection of bibliographical material is, on 
the whole, fortunate and quite adequate. A possible inclusion or exclusion of certain items de- 
pends entirely on the attitude and interests of indiviudal readers. Although M. Dresch pur- 
posely gives preference to works by German writers and specialists (with the exception of 
part IV), several more works by French scholars might have been added to the impressive 
number of French contributions to the presentation and interpretation of the products of the 
German mind (for example, to name only two: Maurice Muret’s La littérature allemande d’au- 
jourd’ hui, Paris, 1909, and La littérature allemande pendant la guerre, Paris, 1920). 

From the point of view of the bibliographer the quoting of titles and some first names [re- 
quently lacks accuracy; the excessive omission of places of publication (less frequently of 
dates), references to editions, especially to later ones, and first names is rather disturbing. 
However, these details are not serious enough to prevent the student from finding those works 
in his university library. 

WILLIAM HAMMER 
University of Manitoba 


MatHEws, ANDREW Jackson, La Wallonie, 1886-1892—The Symbolist 
Movement in Belgium. King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, New 


York, 1947, pp. viili+115. Price, $2.25. 


At a time when attention is focussed on Mallarmé and the French symbolists, it is an 
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opportune book which brings to the fore the contribution of La Wallonie to the diffusion of 
symbolism. 

This little Belgian review, which lived from 1886 to 1892 under the direction of Albert 
Mockel, had an importance not well known to the average reader. It began with an interest in 
the literary regionalism of the part of Belgium for which it adopted the name Wallonie, re 
vived from an old text. Soon it became a proponent of the symbolist movement. Many a 
symbolist poet, Mallarmé himself, contributed to it. From 1888 to 1891 it was even the only 
symbolist review. 

Among other accomplishments it published the first symbolist plays: Van Lerberghe’s 
Les flaireurs and Maeterlinck’s L’intruse. It also offered to the public the first works signed 
André Gide (1892) and early works of Valéry. Verhaeren contributed to the review during his 
formative years. 

Mr. Mathews gives a few examples of the works published in La Wallonte. Of special 
interest are a poem of Gide not before reprinted and two poems of Valéry— one, Arion, which 
did not find its way into Album de vers anciens, the other, the first version of La fileuse, re 
printed from La congue and interesting to compare with the final version. 

To the student of Verhaeren, André Gide and Stuart Merrill, Mr. Mathews indicates La 
Wallonie as an important source of material not to be found elsewhere. A prose poem of Ver- 
haeren, Le plus précieux des cing sens, makes the reader wish for more, as it is quite illuminat 
ing. Gide’s first and third parts of Le voyage d’Urien appeared in La Wallonie under the titles 
Voyage sur l’océan pathétique and Voyage vers une mer glaciale. Before incorporating them into 
the definitive version of Le voyage d’Urien Gide made many revisions. Stuart Merrill contribu 
ted to the review poems later reprinted, except one, given by Mr. Mathews, and prose which 
has not been republished. 

The influence of Mallarmé can be seen both in the works of some minor writers included 
in the quotations and in Albert Mockel’s critical essays published in La Wallonie, to which a 
chapter in Mr. Mathews’ book is devoted. An expression which was to become famous in 
reference to another literary school is found here. Mockel speaks of “/’étre unanimine des spec 
tateurs.” (p. 101) 

A one-hundred-page book such as Mr. Mathews’ could only trace the history and impor- 
tance of the review under consideration. Such as it is, it provides material for thought, indica- 
tions for further study, and it pays a due tribute to one of the “little reviews” of capital im- 
portance in the history of French symbolism. 

MariA TASTEVIN MILLER 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


PAuL-Boncour, J., Entre deux guerres, souvenirs sur la IITe république: 
Tome II, Les lendemains de la victoire, 1919-1934, pp. 435; Tome ITI, 
Sur les chemins de la défaite, 1935-1940, pp. 330. Brentano’s, New York, 
Paris, 1946. Price, $2.50 each. 


Of very great interest are these souvenirs of the President of le groupement clandestin des 
80 résistants de Vichy, which was organized in 1943. Although these impressions were prepared 
originally in 1940, 1941 and 1942, an earlier publication of them was rendered impossible be 
cause an editor was not available and because the existent censorship did not permit it. 

With thorough documentation the author traces the efforts subsequent to the First World 
War to establish effective international relations, the disarmament plans, the laxity practiced 
in respect to Germany and the fatal series of concessions made to the latter nation. Because of 
these concessions, no adequate ideology was present to motivate patriots sufficiently in an 
effective prosecution of the Second World War. A severe indictment is made of both political 
and military leaders for their willingness to terminate too promptly hostilities with the enemy, 
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and praise is accorded to de Gaulle and others whose faith and vision have been justified by 
subsequent events. 
Although the author experienced no pride in the misfortunes of his country due to neglect 
and apathy, he was not devoid of hope, and he was able to write as early as October 1942: 
“C'est aprés que nous organiserons la 1Ve République, et qu’on pourra crier, trans posant le vieux 
cri de la continuité francaise: ‘La Ile République est morte. Vive la 1Ve République,” 
Vircit A. WARREN 
Cumberland University 
Lebanon, Tennessee 


HarskKyY, Josepy E., Oral Drill in Russian, based on the simplified version 
of Taman. 1123 Richmond Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Price, $.15. 


This small pamphlet is made up of 115 simple questions in Russian calling for like answers. 
The sample copies of the pamphlet that are being sent out to teachers are accompanied by 
pedagogical advice with which experienced teachers will strongly disagree, as it is not in accord- 
ance with the following well established principles or facts: 

(1) Since objectives vary, as do conditions of instruction, any one method cannot remain 
invariable; 

(2) The question and answer exercise is not the only one available, and it is not necessarily 
the most effective either for assimilation of language or for measuring comprehension; 

(3) Memorization of language material does have some usefulness, but for questions 
and answers to be useful they must be spontaneous: they must not be memorized; 

(4) The plot of Taman has no educational or cultural value: the student should concen- 
trate on the meaning of the sentence; 

(5) Reading and translating are not synonymous expressions, and recitation of memorized 
material is not conversation; 

(6) The number of questions offered is too small: the student may be able to answer them 
all correctly without having understood most of the text, especially since the questions are all 
known to him in advance. 

LILA PARGMENT 
University of Michigan 


Hvuco, Cuar es, Pocket Dictionary—Russian-English and English-Russian. 
David McKay Company, Philadelphia, 1947, pp. xiv+657. 


The inventor and propagator of the “famous Hugo Method,” which successfully teaches 
to speak, write and understand foreign languages without effort and without a teacher, is now, 
through this small dictionary, extending a helpful hand to those who wish to be able to use 
Russian without going through the process of studying it. There is no lack of unenlightened 
and unthinking people who believe such a thing possible, and the author of the Preface is very 
careful not to disappoint them. Should one take instruction in the Russian symbols and sounds 
(a matter of a few hours)? A needless effort and expense if you use this dictionary in which 
“Hugo’s well-known system of imitated pronunciatiation” is employed. Thus the thousands of 
Russian words whose spelling is nearly phonetic in representing exact sounds will have to be 
read through a spelling system in which nearly every single sound is represented by two, three 
or more symbols which, moreover, utterly fail to properly reproduce it—for example, the Rus- 
sian words for Sunday and Monday, which in slow utterance are phonetic, are spelled, in this 
system, vdhss-kr, th-c, en, -ythand pah-n, th-d, el, -nik. 

Mr. Hugo feels no compunction in claiming for these horrible monstrosities that they 
represent “exact Russian sounds” which, he says, “will be obtained even more exactly” by 
following a few suggestions which he gives. Then, he assures the naive future users of the book, 
you “will always be understood by natives.” (One can only wish that Mr. Hugo would find 
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himself in a Russian village on a hot day and would try to say, with the help of his dictionary. 
“T am thirsty, give me a drink of water’’—or something of similar nature. Not only will his 
pronunciation not sound Russian, but half of the words he will need are not even to be found 
in his dictionary.) 

One wonders what the purpose was in presenting, in the Preface, two, and only two, points 
of grammar, one of which (the Imperfective and the Perfective aspects) has no practical value 
at all without application, and the second (the formation of some adverbs) very little. One is 
inclined to suspect that the purpose was to demonstrate the ease with which Russian grammat 
can be taught. Thus the first point mentioned is covered in a few lines instead of the long time 
and the effort that it takes us, poor backward teachers, to impart the correct use of the simplest 
forms of the perfectives of the regular verbs alone! 

The most difficult problems that face the Russian lexicographer are certain cases— for 
example, those of personal pronouns—and especially the numerous and varied verb endings 
These, however, do not embarrass the compiler. He gives one form and says that the others 
“will generally be found in the English-Russian section.’”’ He does not say how this can be don 

The great majority of the words carry only one meaning, which is insufficient in most 
cases. Lack of space is not a valid justification for this deficiency since: (1) there are, in both 
sections, hundreds of words of rare usage and hundreds of others that are absolutely unneces 
sary since they are easily recognizable; (2) there was no need to indicate the parts of speech 
of every word, nor to give the gender of every noun; (the latter being particularly wasteful 
since, with few exceptions, the ending always indicates the gender); (3) most important, the 
dictionary might have doubled its size without ceasing to be a pocket dictionary. 

It is hard to account for the fact that in the Russian-English section the foreign words are 
accompanied by transliterations and that in the English-Russian section they are not. If econ 
omy of space and expense was sought, then the reverse would be more logical since it is to be 
presumed that the foreign words of the first section are meant to be recognized only, while 
those of the second section are meant to be pronounced. 

The compiler finds it necessary to give a reason for the omission from the Preface of com- 
parative tables of weights and measures, the alleged reason being that “the Russian system does 
not conform to a common standard.” This is incorrect. Russia uses the metric system which is 
the common standard of all the countries in the world except the United States and England. 

The users of this small dictionary will be grateful to the printers, proof-readers and bind 
ers for their excellent work. 

LitA PARGMENT 
University of Michigan 


BARLOW, JosepH W., Basic Oral Spanish. F. S. Crofts and Company, New 
York, 1947, pp. xvi+224. Price, $1.90. 


The title, Basic Oral Spanish, reveals the three-fold purpose of this text: (1) to present 
grammar as a functional subject, (2) to stress the oral approach in elementary Spanish classes, 
(3) to teach the Spanish of conversational usage. 

There are twenty-five lessons, every sixth one being a review of the preceding five. There 
is no new material in the repaso, which thereby serves as a breathing spell and permits the 
student to over-learn his assignments. Thus the claim that “language-learning is over-learn- 
ing” is given a practical application. The appendix contains conjugations of the regular, radical- 
changing, orthographic-changing and irregular verbs, a paradigm of the personal pronouns, 
and the Spanish alphabet. The Spanish-English vocabulary (including numerals and proper 
names) has about 800 words; it has not been determined by any word-count because Professor 
Barlow believes that none is valid for oral Spanish. The English-Spanish vocabulary contains 
many words not used in the lessons but “closely related words of high frequency in conver 
sation.” 
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Each lesson consists of the following parts: (1) a short reading selection of connected ma- 
terial for conversation; (2) statements of grammatical principles, with accompanying illustra- 
tive sentences; (3) exercises which are especially designed for oral work and which require 
thinking in the language itself: questions in Spanish on the text, memorization of sentences 
based on the model conversation, blank-filling, word-replacement and easy English-Spanish 
sentences. Of special value are the exercises emphasizing the manipulation of pronouns and 
verbs. Each lesson may be completed in two class periods. 

The format of Basic Oral Spanish is pleasing, although there are no pictures or illustra- 
tions. The end-maps of Spain, Mexico and South America are good. A careful reading reveals 
several minor flaws, which are almost inevitable in the first printing: gu-erra appears on page 
3; a quién should be corrected to a quien (page 150, line 10); a comma is lacking between si 
and sevior (page 111, exercise C, sentence 4); in the Spanish-English vocabulary palacio follows 
papel. Adverse criticism may be made of the printing, which is not as clear as could be desired. 

In conclusion, Basic Oral Spanish is a valuable addition to texts which make use of the 
latest developments in the methodology of foreign language teaching. 

EpNA LUE FURNESS 
University of Wyoming 


CENTENO, AuGuSTO, Chico Mico. The Dryden Press, New York, 1947, 
pp. v+ 154. Price $1.60. 

“The Adventures of a Jeep that was not in the War” is delightful indeed and definitely an 
aid to those who would be happy though teaching (and learning) Spanish. The sketches are 
short and simple and very amusing and the illustrations are quite charming. The questions at 
the end of each sketch or incident are effective and to the point. It is a beginning reader which 
should be usable at an early stage and of particular value if the conversational method is being 
used. The reader becomes so attached to the little jeep, Chico Mico or Little Monkey-Boy, as he 
follows him through his trials and tribulations, his sorrows and joys, that he all but bursts 
into tears at the end when Chico sprouts wings and is carried away by La Muerte to El Otro 
Mundo. 

Mary L. HEISKELL 
Memphis State College 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Gocctio, EMILio AND TAYLER, N. H., eds., Lecturas iberoamericanas. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, 1946, pp. xi+300. Price, $1.60. 


This text offers twenty-four interesting Spanish selections, representing various prose 
“genres,” three poems and a short play. There are also provided abundant grammatical and 
composition exercises for review and drill, designed with the oral as well as the reading aim in 
mind. 

The material is grouped into six sections, following a geographical plan; Mexico and 
Central America, Cuba, Venezuela and Colombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina and Uruguay. 
Each section is headed by a short review in English of the countries included. Besides this, a 
few well chosen data on the author precede each piece. A sober note predominates in the prose. 
Seven selections deal biographically with great leaders or picture historical episodes. “‘Frag- 
mentos” from La Vordgine, Amalia and Facundo o la civilizacion y la barbarie introduce the 
reader to able authors who may be pursued with profit, once interest is aroused. Leavening 
the whole are humorous and even whimsical stories and essays. We are in the excellent com- 
pany of Ricardo Palma, Ricardo Giiiraldes, Bartolomé Mitre and Benito Lynch, to mention 
four of the twenty-eight who appear. The selections from Argentina and Uruguay lead numer- 
ically with ten authors, while Cuba and Peru are represented by two each. 

All prose is in its original form. Some of the selections are abridged but none has been sim- 
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plified. Subjunctive verb forms are used from the beginning. Although they are listed in the 
vocabulary, the task of clearing their meaning lies with the instructor. The large vocabulary 
involved would give the beginning student a stiff struggle, even with the aid of copious foot- 
notes. The editors have designed the text “to be used in the early stages of the study of Spans 
ish,” which could place it profitably in the hands of early second year students. 

Thirty-three pages of exercises follow the reading material. Each selection has its set, or- 
ganized in the following pattern: (1) Preguntas. These vary in number with the length of the 
se'ection on which they are based, but the average number is eight. (2) Modismos. The idioms 
are illustrated with Spanish sentences, translated into English. (3) Repaso de gramédtica 
Grammar is thoroughly covered with a rich variety of suggested drill. (4) Traducciin. This 
contains English sentences based on the Spanish text and topics for composition. With such 
variety and abundance to draw upon, the instructor feels free to choose the type of exercise 
needed to strengthen the particular weakness of his class. 

The text would be enhanced by the addition of an English-Spanish vocabulary, if the con 
position exercises are to be done. The Spanish-English vocabulary omits some meanings that 
are used in the exercises. For example, gue se occurria is translated (p. 221) “that was neces- 
sary.” The vocabulary carries enly ocurrirse, “occur.”’ In the review introducing Cuba, José 
Marti is mentioned as a poet and as the author of “many speeches and letters of a political 
nature ’’ However, his personality so dominates the final years of Cuba’s struggle for independ 
ence that his name deserves a more prominent place in her political history than it is given here 
The map on page 2 would be more usable if South America occupied the entire page instead of 
a part. This would necessitate the omission of Central America from that page but, since it is 
repeated in another part of the book, the loss would not be serious. 

Despite these minor omissions this book brings a wealth of material, skillfully selected and 
attractively presented. Fifteen drawings by Rafael Palacios leave us wishing there were more. 
The aim of the editors to “broaden the culture and stimulate the interest” of the readers should 
be fulfilled with complete satisfaction 

MarGAret M. Ramos 
Birmingham-Southern College 
Birmingham, Alabama 


LesLiz, JOHN KENNETH, Spanish for Conversation. Ginn and Company, 
New York, 1947, pp. xii+323. Price, $2.25. 


This is an excellent book. The grammatical material is clearly presented and evenly 
graded. The least usable grammatical elements, such as the true passive, the familiar impera 
tive, and the preterite perfect are relegated to an appendix. 

As might be expected from the book’s title, the oral approach is foremost, and from the 
preface it is clear that the author has spared no pains to have the student make oral practice 
the core of his work. This, if it can be managed in university classes, is sound doctrine, but it is 
a lot harder than it appears. 

Beginning with the first lesson free composition, based on the lesson, is demanded. This 
will cause some dissent among those who think that free composition, if any, should be reserved 
for graduate students, but in the reviewer’s opinion, it can and should be attempted early in 
the game. 

Concerning one of the author’s innovations I am a little dubious: that is the value of dis- 
tributing pronouns over more than one lesson. In contrast to this, the radical changing verbs 
of all three types are lumped in a single presentation. Footnotes, the student’s pitfall, have been 
kept out. 

The illustrations, mostly scenes from Latin American capitals, are unusual and are well re- 
produced. Words and music of six popular songs are included. All in all this is a workmanlike 
job and a teachable-looking book. 

L. CLARK KEATING 
The George Washington University 





